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To  maintain  standards  of  quality  for  rayoos  that 
would  assure  the  satisfaction  of  your  customers, 
American  ViscoseCorporation  established  tbefa-^ 
mous  OflOWn  QUALITY  a»rnK».  mam  In  1930w 

Under  the  plan,  OROUITI  rayon  tbstbd  fabrics 
are  check-tested  and  approved  by  the  bbttbr 
FABRICS  TESTING  BUREAU,  oflkial  laboratory  of 
the  NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION, 
on  all  important  qualities  for  customer  satiafoc> 
tion  including— 

^  Fabric  Constructkm 
Fabric  Purify 
Tensile  Strength 

^  Dry  CleanaMity  or  WashalMty 
Color  Fastness 

Only  those  fabrics  meeting  high  quality  stand¬ 
ards  are  allowed  to  bear  the  famous  identifica¬ 
tion  marit  of  CftOWTl  tested  quality. 

LOOK  AT  THE  PROFIT  PICTUM 

CHOIUTI  TESTED  RAYON  merchandise  will 
brighten  your  profit  picture  on  these  four 
counts— 

1.  OfUJWn  TESTED  RAYONS  identify  your  lines 

or  your  store  with  rayon  merchandise  of 
quality. 

2.  OfiOUJlfl  TESTED  RAYONS  build  customer  con¬ 
fidence  through  quality  performance. 

3.  OU/CfWU  TESTED  RAYONS  Speed  up- sales 
through  instant  idendficadcm. 

4.  OflOlUn  TESTED  RAYONS  offer  a  selecdott  of 

leading  fiuhions  in  a  wide  ve- 
riety  of  merchandise. 

rl-yCTriX  NOW— more  than  ever  befiaee  the 
OfWWtl  TlSTIDQtt^U^MAll^ 
means  Dollars  «o  TOES M 


OiUJWTL  RAYON  will  make  potential  customers 
of  more  than  14,000,000  women  with  national 
ADVERTISING.  Through  leading  magazines  and 
newspapers  in  1938,  more  than  111,000,000  sep¬ 
arate  advertisements  will  tell  women  how  to  buy 
rayon  with  full  assurance  of  quality^  serviceabil¬ 
ity  and  style.* 

♦vogue  ♦ladies’  home  journal 

♦harper’s  bazaar  ♦mccall’s 

♦the  new  YORKER  ♦vOGUE  PATTERN  BOOK 

♦esquire  ♦mcCALL  fashion  BOOK 

♦good  housekeeping  ♦new  YORK  TIMES 
♦woman’s  home  ♦CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

COMPANION 

HKRK  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  MAKE  EVERY  CUSTOMER 
A  SATISFIED  CUSTOMER 

It’s  smart  operating  to  build  your  rayon  business 
on  the  customers  that  come  back  for  more.  Only 
a  satisfied  customer  is  a  repeater  — and  only 
OROWn  TESTED  QUALITY  RAYONS  Can  assure  the 
double  sales  pull  of  satisfaction  and  fashion  lead¬ 
ership  that  counts  all  along  the  line  from  manu¬ 
facturer  to  retailer. 


♦  The  mark  of  OftOUlTl  tested 
QUALITY  assures  customers  of  the 
quality,  serviceability  and  style  they 
Want  in  rayon  merdtandise  today. 


feolwwn 
TESTED 
:?UALITY 


Ask  your  resources  for  the  OWOVUTL  Rayon  FABRICS 
that  will  bring  home  the  story  of  OROIUTI  tested  quality  to  more  than  14,000,000  CUSTOMERS. 

AMERICAN  VISCOSE  CORPORATION 

World’s  Largest  Producer  oj  Rayon 
200  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

^  Copr.  1937 — American  Viscose  Corporation 
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The  Ever-Narrowing  Circle 

By  LEW  HAHN 


Last  month  we  referred  briefly  to  “an  ever-nar¬ 
rowing  circle  built  up  by  the  self-assertions  of 
many  of  those  with  whom  we  do  business  and  by 
the  ever-increasing  conviction  that  legislation  is  the 
cure-all”,  etc. 

It  is  perhaps  fair  to  elaborate  this  idea  a  hit 
further,  although  any  retailer  w'ho  is  alertly  watch¬ 
ing  the  development  of  his  own  business  probably 
will  need  no  further  explanation. 

Until  the  last  year  or  so  there  had  been  established 
by  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
something  which  we  knew  as  “conspiracy  in  restraint 
of  trade.”  Such  judicial  decisions  had  established  the 
fact  that  while  every  man  in  business  had  the  right 
to  choose  his  own  customers  and  could  sell  or  refrain 
from  selling  to  anyone  for  any  or  no  reason  at  all, 
when  two  or  more  competitors  put  their  heads  to¬ 
gether  and  agreed  that  they  would  not  sell  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  customer  that  was  “conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
trade”  and  not  only  was  illegal  but  the  customer  so 
conspired  against  might  prove  damage  and  recover 
from  those  who  conspired  against  him. 

This  outlawing  of  conspiracy  to  discriminate 
against  any  customer  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
protections  that  a  business  world  made  up  of  many 
free  enterprises  could  possibly  have. 

Today,  so  far  as  any  recent  pronouncements  of  the 
courts  are  concerned,  that  powerful  protection  of  the 
individual  would  seem  to  have  been  withdrawn.  The 
result  has  been  to  invite  manufacturers  with  whom 
we  deal  to  get  together  as  an  industry  and  inflict  upon 
retailers  one-sided  and  far-reaching  rules  of  their 
own,  under  penalty  of  blacklisting  and  refusing  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  retailer  who  does  not  obey  his  new 
masters.  As  the  matter  stands  at  present  the  field  for 
free  enterprise  is  sadly  curtailed. 

«  *  «  «  « 

Nor  is  it  suflicient  to  argue  that  the  ultimate  ob¬ 
jectives  sought  by  such  manufacturing  groups  are 
beneficial  or  even  benevolent.  The  fact  remains  that 
any  system  which  uses  force  to  thrust  alleged  benefits 
down  the  throats  of  American  citizens  is  a  complete 


departure  from  American  ideas.  It  may  be  good 
fascism  hut  it  isn't  good  Americanism. 

When  any  man,  or  group  of  men,  undertakes  to  do 
the  thinking  for  all  the  rest  of  us  and,  by  their  own 
sweet  will,  to  re-make  conditions  and  relationships 
which  have  been  built  up  by  mutual  consent  over  the 
years,  they  are  embarking  upon  a  considerable  ad¬ 
venture,  the  ultimate  result  of  which  is  likely  to  spell 
disaster.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such 
disaster  will  he  confined  to  those  for  whom  they  do 
the  planning.  It  is  likely  to  engulf  the  planners  as 
well. 

However,  regardless  of  objectives  and  of  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  methods  used,  the  only  point  we  care 
to  make  at  this  time  is  that  to  the  extent  that  such 
encroachments  are  permitted,  the  field  of  free  enter¬ 
prise  for  the  retailer  as  w’ell  as  for  many  manufactur¬ 
ers  has  been  curtailed.  And,  even  though  the  retailer 
may  not  resent  such  encroachment,  but  welcome  it  as 
a  means  of  holding  some  irritating  competitor  in  line, 
the  change  implies  at  least  the  need  of  readjusting 
retail  methods. 

The  circle  narrows  in  that  segment. 

»  *  «  «  « 

This  new'  power  of  manufacturers  to  gang  up  on 
individual  retailers  is  not  the  only  phase  of  this  new 
curtailment  of  free  enterprise. 

The  individual  manufacturer  of  trade-marked 
goo<ls  now'  possesses  a  new  authority  which  permits 
him  to  exercise  strict  control  over  large  numbers  of 
formerly  free  retailers.  This  authority  is  found  in 
the  great  crop  of  so-called  “Fair  Trade  Laws”  which 
has  been  blooming  in  the  several  states. 

In  most  instances  the  manufacturer  need  secure 
only  one  agreement  with  a  single  retailer  to  maintain 
the  resale  price  designated  by  the  manufacturer  an«l 
all  other  retailers  within  the  state  automatically  are 
hound  to  sell  only  at  that  stipulated  price. 

Again  the  objectives  may  be  benevolent  but  even 
those  retailers  who  most  joyously  accept  the 
“benefits”  of  these  laws  must  occasionally  rub  their 
eyes  and  wonder  whether  they  actually  can  be  doing 
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business  in  the  United  States. 

'I'his  also  is  a  narrowing  of  the  circle  and  again  it 
is  necessary  to  develop  compensating  methods  to  meet 
iiti  altered  condition.  If  consumer  income  could  he 
raised  hy  government  edict  to  meet  the  new  and 
higher  prices  which  these  laws  give  rise  to,  unit  sales 
could  continue  undiniinished.  As  it  is,  transactions 
decline. 

»  «  «  «  « 

Kvery  day  brings  to  the  offices  of  this  Association 
letters  from  memhers  complaining  over  the  flood  of 
price-fixing  contracts  which  manufacturers  of  trade¬ 
marked  goods  are  sending  into  their  stores. 

if  any  evidence  could  he  needed  that  the  circle  is 
ever-narrowing,  one  has  only  to  read  typical  contracts 
to  see  the  way  in  which  such  manufacturers  grah  new 
ground  which  lies  heyond  even  the  “Fair  Trade”  acts. 

The  retailer  who  feels  he  must  sign  some  of  these 
contracts  agrees  to  pay  damages  to  the  manufacturer 
for  each  violation  “or  threatened  violation.” 

What,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  wonderful,  is  a 
“threatened  violation?” 

With  the  advance  of  science  we  may  some  day 
triumphantly  emerge  into  a  period  where  a  buyer’s 
unuttered  reflection  that  he  would  he  willing  to  sell 
a  slow  moving  lot  of  trade-marked  merchandise  for 
less  than  the  stipulated  price  may  give  the  manufac¬ 
turer  good  and  complete  title  to  the  entire  store  and 
the  fixtures  and  the  real  estate. 

There  may  be  danger  in  the  advance  of  science! 

The  circle  may  narrow  to  a  point. 

•  «  «  •  • 

As  this  is  written  merchants  all  over  the  United 
States  are  concerned  over  the  labor  situation.  Union 
organizers  are  active  and  determined.  More  an<l  more 
retailers  shortly  will  be  doing  business  with  unionized 
staffs. 

In  the  past  too  many  retailers  have  failed  to  make 
a  square  deal  for  their  own  employees  the  foundation 
principle  of  their  business,  as  it  has  deserved  to  be. 

The  rotting  apples  in  a  barrel  always  prejudice  us 
against  the  entire  barrel.  Therefore  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  with  the  new  strength  of  labor  unions 
the  larger  stores  throughout  the  country,  without  dis¬ 
crimination,  should  become  the  target  for  the  organ¬ 
izers. 

With  the  coming  of  the  unions  the  freedom  of  en¬ 
terprise  again  must  be  curtailed. 

The  circle  narrows. 

«  «  «  *  « 

The  legislative  front  continually  closes  in  upon  us. 
In  one  year  we  have  seen  business  legislation  enacted 
which  for  many  years  appeared  to  be  little  more  than 
the  forlorn  hope  of  a  few  persistent  theorists. 

What  additional  curious  acts  may  come  out  of  the 
legislative  hopper  no  man  can  know  but  the  trend 
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is  definitely  toward  additional  restrictions  upon  the 
field  of  free  enterprise. 

Again  the  narrowing  circle. 

«  *  •  «  « 

When  the  federal  Congress  and  the  state  legisla¬ 
tures  interrupt  their  activities  in  the  field  of  business 
legislation  there  are  departments  and  commissions 
which  carry  on  the  work. 

Have  you  umlertaken  the  task  of  making  sure  your 
store  in  no  way  violates  the  new'  regulations  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  connection  with  rayon? 

Beyond  a  doubt  the  «levelopment  of  skill  in  the 
manipulation  of  these  synthetic  fibres  has  created 
a  great  j)rohlem. 

No  one  can  question  the  principle  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  who  comes  to  our  counters  is  entitled  to  know 
what  she  is  buying. 

The  argument  that  she  is  interested  only  in  the 
general  effect  of  the  merchandise,  or  only  in  the 
price,  or  only  in  the  question  of  how  the  goods  will 
wear,  cannot  possibly  stand  up.  It  might  be  possible 
to  argue  the  information  will  have  no  effect  upon 
her  buying  activities  and  so  may  do  her  no  good, 
hut  that  is  not  the  question.  If  she  wants  to  know, 
it  is  the  «hity  of  the  retailer  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  insuring  that  she  shall  have  the  necessary  in¬ 
formation. 

In  the  case  of  these  rayon  regulations  we  are  told 
that  100,000  women  insisted  they  be  issued. 

However,  the  task  of  complying  will  not  he  an  easy 
one  and  already  it  becomes  apparent  that  certain 
modifications,  or  more  liberal  interpretations,  of  the 
regulations  are  necessary. 

We  have  the  assurance  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  rarely  been  arbitrary  and  doubtless 
the  Commission  will  he  quite  reasonable  in  this  mat¬ 
ter. 

All  these  things  mean  that  a  man’s  business  today 
is  no  longer  his  own — and  to  some  extent  it  is  proper 
that  it  should  not  be. 

But  still  the  circle  is  narrowing. 

•  *  «  •  * 

And  while  we  are  running  around  the  circle  let 
us  not  forget  our  real  boss — the  consumer. 

While  we  are  learning  to  answer  to  the  whistle  of 
so  many  of  these  volunteer  bosses  of  the  retailer,  let 
us  keep  firmly  before  us  the  fact  that  always  in  the 
end  we  shall  be  made  or  broken  hy  what  our  custom¬ 
ers  think  of  us. 

We  are  like  the  ministers  of  a  great  government. 
We  cannot  commit  ourselves  unless  we  have  the  power 
to  commit  those  behind  us.  We  should  not  commit 
ourselves  to  anything  which  our  customers  will  final¬ 
ly  repudiate. 

Every  time  we  agree  to  things  which  increase  the 
cost  of  doing  business  we  are  spending  our  customers’ 
money.  Let  us  be  sure  we  move  in  directions  which 
our  customers  approve.  (Continued  on  page  8) 
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Individual  retailers  will  staek  up  on  about  the 
same  level  as  men  and  women  engaged  in  any  other 
field  of  human  endeavor.  Certainly  as  high  hut  hard¬ 
ly  any  higher. 

In  common  with  all  others  we  want  to  be  progres¬ 
sive.  We  know  life  is  a  procession  which  moves  un¬ 
ceasingly  onward.  We  know  we  must  keep  step.  To 
fall  behind  is  simply  deferred  death.  We  recognize 
that  the  procession  of  life  which  moves  irresistibly 
onward  will  not  always  pass  through  country  which 
we  like.  We  accept  that  and  make  the  most  of  it 
but  we  want  to  know  that  progress  is  true  progress, 
not  merely  movement. 

In  this  instinctive  and  universal  desire  to  be  pro¬ 
gressive  it  is  easy  to  climb  on  to  every  bandwagon 
and  enthusiastically  whoop  the  horses  faster.  It  is 
easy  to  join  every  parade  which  comes  down  the 
road  and  leave  our  own  work  undone.  It  is  easier  to 
claim  the  credit  of  being  in  the  front  ranks  than  to 
question  the  direction  in  which  the  parade  is  moving. 
A  circle  may  be  so  large  that  its  curvature  appears 
as  a  straight  line.  And  still  we  may  have  to  follow 
it  even  though  ultimately  it  bring  us  hack  to  our 
starting  point. 

«  «  «  «  » 

It  is  easy  for  retailers  to  join  every  parade  which 
carries  banners  inscribed  “progress”  and  yet  the  re¬ 
tailer  does  have  a  definite  and  important  job  to  do 
for  his  public  and  for  the  producing  industries.  Not 
only  do  the  parades  frequently  get  in  the  way  of 
serious  work  but  usually  they  add  greatly  to  the  cost 
of  doing  business — that  cost  which  finally  must  he 
borne  by  the  public. 

Between  the  instinctive  desire  to  be  progressive  and 
the  necessity  of  being  soundly  practical,  how  shall  the 
retailer  judge  between  true  and  false  progress? 

It  seems  to  me  the  deciding  factor  should  be  how 
much  benefit  do  these  things  confer  upon  the  con¬ 
suming  public  and  the  labor  we  employ? 

If  a  thing  is  good  for  our  customers  and  good  for 
our  employees  it  will  ultimately  prove  to  be  good  for 
us  as  retailers — provided  we  are  intelligent  enough 
so  to  organize  our  processes  that  the  weight  of  the 
increased  cost  does  not  fall  upon  ourselves  and  des¬ 
troy  our  enterprise. 


Devices  which  raise  prices  with  no  compensating 
benefit  certainly  are  not  good  for  our  customers. 

^  age  increases  are  good  for  our  employees  but  only 
to  the  extent  that  such  increases  do  not  menace  the 
continuity  of  employment.  It  is  the  actual  wage 
which  counts,  the  total  wage  over  a  period  ratlier 
than  a  high  daily  rate  with  long  periods  of  unem¬ 
ployment. 

«  •  *  •  « 

hen  we  have  decided  that  a  new  device,  or  a 
new  law,  will  confer  sound  benefits  upon  our  custom¬ 
ers  and  upon  those  wc  employ  in  our  business,  aiul 
it  is  possible  to  readjust  ourselves  to  these  innova¬ 
tions  so  that  there  still  is  an  opportunity  for  good 
management  to  operate  at  a  profit — thus  insuring  the 
life  of  our  enterprise — then  we  should  be  for  it.  When 
we  are  for  a  thing  we  should  be  actively  and  eagerly 
for  it  instead  of  being  only  grudgingly  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  it.  We  should  stand  up  and  he  counted  for  tlie 
thing  we  believe  in. 

It  has  been  unfortunate  that  so  often  retailers  have 
limited  themselves  to  opposing  the  things  which  they 
have  not  liked  and  rarely  have  taken  a  sound  stand  in 
favor  of  things  which  their  influence,  joined  with  that 
of  other  progressive  elements,  might  have  brought 
to  he. 

Retailers  by  the  very  nature  of  their  calling  should 
he  builders; — sound  builders  of  their  community, 
their  state  and  their  nation.  Their  own  opportunity 
to  grow'  and  prosper  depends  upon  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  their  public.  Whatever  contributes  to 
the  stability  and  the  peace  and  welfare  of  society  is 
in  their  own  interest. 

To  say  a  “backward  retailer”  is  to  use  a  contradic¬ 
tion  of  terms.  If  a  man  is  backward  he  is  not  a  true 
retailer. 

Let  us  progress,  hut  watch  out  for  the  narrowing 
circle. 


I 
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The  27th  Aimned  Convention 
Wm  Be  DIFFERENT 

The  27tli  annual  N.R.D.G.A.  conventtion  in  New  York,  January  31  to  February  4 
will  be  “different”. 

As  a  first  step  in  that  direction,  all  inember  stores  have  been  sent  a  questionnaire 
which  will  permit  each  ineniher  to  vote  for  those  subjects  which  he  considers  of  such 
importance  to  retailing  in  1938  as  to  warrant  a  place  in  the  convention  program. 

The  “new”  convention  is  being  planned  from  a  number  of  objectives  approved  by 
the  N.R.D.G.A.  board  of  directors.  These  include  the  following:  1 — the  program  wiU 
dramatically  present  the  best  features  of  previous  N.R.D.G.A.  gatherings  blended  with  ap¬ 
pealing  innovations;  2 — highly  detailed  subjects  will  he  reserved  for  the  mid-year  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Association,  with  the  January  program  dealing  primarily  with  the  big  issues 
challenging  retailing  next  year;  3 — the  program  would  strive  to  develop  thinking  from 
the  store-wide  point  of  view,  and  indicate  opportunities  for  intelligent  dovetailing  of  efforts 
between  all  store  divisions;  4 — after  the  big  issues  have  been  thoroughly  aired  in  six  large 
meetings,  the  program  will  set  aside  a  general  session  at  which  all  major  store  divisions  will 
report  their  views  as  to  solutions  for  retailing's  most  pressing  problems;  5 —  stringent  limits 
would  be  placed  on  the  number  and  length  of  “set  speeches”  and  provisions  made  for  maxi¬ 
mum  opportunity  for  store  executives  to  express  individual  ideas  and  opinions;  6 — get- 
together  luncheons  will  be  planned  each  day  to  stimulate  friendly  contacts  and  exchange  of 
views  among  members. 

Using  these  points  as  a  starter,  the  Association  staff  has  developed  a  plan  for  the 
opening  session  of  the  convention  Monday  night,  January  31,  which  will  represent  a  radical 
departure  from  the  first  meetings  of  other  conventions. 

The  opening  session  is  being  planned  as  one  of  the  pleasant  surprises  of  the  conven¬ 
tion.  We  can’t  tell  you  much  about  it  in  advance  except  that  it  will  be  unique. 

The  plan  to  have  the  major  divisions  report  suggested  solutions  to  problems  of 
retailing  discussed  at  the  convention  is  a  step  beyond  previous  practice  at  N.R.D.G.A.  gather¬ 
ings.  Before,  the  expression  of  general  opinions  among  members  attending  the  sessions 
has  been  confined  to  the  recommendations  of  the  resolutions  committee.  The  solutions 
to  be  offered  by  the  group  at  a  general  session  toward  the  close  of  January  convention  will 
enable  members,  it  is  hoped,  to  take  home  tangible  broad  guides  for  overcoming  basic 
store  difficulties. 

The  questionnaire  mailed  to  the  membership  asks  for  comment  on  the  preliminary 
plans  for  the  January  meeting.  It  then  requests  each  member  to  name  those  subjects  of 
particular  importance  he  wishes  to  discuss  and  hear  discussed  on  the  programs  of  the  six 
general  sessions,  and  those  three  subjects  he  considers  the  most  important  topics  to  be 
discussed  at  the  sessions  of  his  own  division  or  group. 

The  questionnaires  are  to  be  returned  by  November  20.  The  program  for  the  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  drawn  from  an  analysis  of  the  replies. 

The  December  Bulletin  will  give  you  more  complete  details  of  the  plans  for  the 
January  convention — a  convention  that  “will  be  different”. 


Have  you  returned  your  questionnaire? 


The  only  way  you  can  give  the  woman  who  pays 
more  for  her  clothes  plus/value  is  in  the  materials 
that  go  into  their  making.  Sne  may  see  her  maid  in  a 
gown  with  the  same  necklipe  as  her  new  Paris  model 
or  the  messenger  girl  in  hjer  husband's  office  may  be 
^ing  a  replica  of  her  newest  dress.  But,  with  your 
help,  she  can  be  sure  that  the  fabric  that  has  gone  into 
her  dress  is  the  finest  available. 

There’s  always  an  assurance  in  knowing  one  is  wear¬ 
ing  the  best.  You  can  give  that  assurance  to  your  cus¬ 
tomers  by  making  sure  that  your  gowns  are  made  of  silk. 
There’s  real  selling  value  in  gowns  made  of  fine  silks. 
It’s  Quality’s  appeal  to  Quality. 


INTERNATIONAL  SILK  GUILD  •  250  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 
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Close-Ups 


JAMES  H.  SCULL 


Price 

Fascism 


A 


NEW  PHRASE  was  coined 
into  the  consumer  linj^o  this 
month — "price  fascism”. 

Its  creator  was  Crump  Smith,  editor  of  the  new 
National  Consumer  News,  who  levelled  the  barb  at  the 
Miller-Tydings  law  and  the  state  “fair  trade”  measures, 
p'rom  figures  produced  in  his  own  investigations.  Mr. 
Smitli  charged  that  the  Tydings  law  in  the  short  period 
since  enactment,  has  led  to  an  excessive  rise  in  retail 
prices  of  nationally  advertised  ])rice  maintained  merchan¬ 
dise.  Cosmetics  in  this  category,  for  example,  he  claimed, 
had  risen  8.5%  since  the  passage  of  the  act,  licpiors  had 
risen  12%,  lM)oks  15%,  and  miscellaneous  items  20%. 

Furthermore,  from  a  (piestionnaire  sent  to  a  large 
groig)  of  housewives  by  Mr.  Smith’s  periodical,  it  was 
reixnted  tliat  con.sumers  were  tiot  informed  of  tlie  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  fair  trade  laws.  I'lie  magazine  found  “55% 
of  consumers  interviewed  objected  to  ‘loss  leaders’,  yet 
52%  did  not  agree  that  it  was  fair  for  manufacturers  to 
])revent  retailers  from  selling  below  cost.  Sixty-six 
|K‘r  cent  did  not  want  laws  permitting  ])rice-fixing  by 
manufacturers.  More  than  f^%  were  wrong  in  tlieir 
definitions  of  the  Miller-Tydings  law’,  6.3%  were  wrong 
in  their  definitions  of  price  maintenance.  92%  could  not 
define  the  term  ‘fair  trade  law’,  and  57%  were  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  j^rice  could  he  fixed  legally.” 

•All  this  and  more  were  significant  since  Mr.  Smith 


and  his  publication  carefully  attem])t  to  voice  the  views 
of  the  solid  mid<lle  class  of  consumers  “tied  to  no  move¬ 
ments.  no  pet  theories,  no  ‘i.sms’,  no  individual  or  group 
bandwagons,  no  school  of  political  and  economic  change.” 
It  was  more  significant  hecau.se  it  was  only  one  .s]X)t  in 
the  consumer  orbit  where  there  ap])eared  a  tendency  to 
link  ])rice  maintenance  with  ui)ward  living  costs.  'I'liere 
was  evidence  of  this  in  the  announced  plans  of  the  Con¬ 
sumers’  National  Federation  for  a  forum  on  living  costs 
in  New  York  on  Deceml)er  11th.  Helen  Hall,  chairman 
of  the  Federation,  whose  forum  will  include  as  sponsors 
such  organizations  as  the  National  Y.W.C.A..  Con¬ 
sumers’  League,  National  Federation  of  Settlements. 
Milk  Consumers  Protective  Committee.  F'ederal  Council 
of  Churches  in  .America,  units  of  the  A.  F.  of  L..  the 
•American  Labor  Party,  and  others,  declared  that  “the 
advent  of  price  maintenance  laws  which  have  frozen  the 
prices  of  many  commodities  at  fixed  high  levels,  has  not 
contributed  to  an  easing  of  the  situation  created  by  the 
high  cost  of  living.” 

.Similarly  in  Collier’s.  John  T.  Flynn,  the  w'Hter- 
economist,  produced  an  article  titled.  “That’s  Where 
A'our  Money  Goes”,  in  which  he  said  of  fair  trade  laws, 
“These  laws  will,  of  course,  benefit  some — comparatively 
few — small  merchants,  hut  they  will  take  hundreds  of 
millions  in  purchasing  ])ower  out  of  the  tK)ckets  of  Ameri¬ 
can  housewives”. 

Without  questioning  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  fair  trade 
measures,  this  much  seems  evident — they  are  a  most  vul¬ 
nerable  issue  on  which  to  hang  the  blame  wdien  living 
costs  rise.  .Apparently  the  consumer  is  fast  becoming 
aware  of  this. 


Tightening  Whether  or  not  the  drive  for 
TprTTiR  shortening  of  installment  credit 

terms  is  ultimately  a  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  seems  now  to  pretty  much  depend  on  what  you  do 
about  it  in  your  own  store. 

riie  National  .Association  of  Sales  Finance  Compan¬ 
ies  has  for  some  time,  along  with  other  leaders  in  the 
credit  field  who  feared  serious  rejiercussions  if  loose  fi- 
n.'incing  were  permitted  to  precede  another  de])ression, 
consistently  urged  the  reduction  of  maximum  terms  from 
.3(')  to  24  months.  It  did  more  than  urge,  however, — it 
acted.  Under  the  jirodding  of  the  .Associatif)n  one  after 
anotlier  of  the  large  national  finance  companies,  as  well 
as  numerous  regional  and  local  companies,  during  the 
latter  jiart  of  .August,  announced  a  shortening  of  terms 
applical)le  to  mechanical  refrigerators,  hou.sehold  ai)pli- 
ances,  radios  and  tlie  like.  Today  none  of  the  large  fi¬ 
nance  companies,  such  as  Commercial  Credit  Com[)any, 
General  Fdectric  Contract  Corp.,  Redisco,  Commercial 
Investment  Trust.  General  Motors  .Acceptance  Corp., 
have  longer  ma.ximum  terms  than  30  months. 

Under  this  same  impulse,  the  Credit  Management 
Division  i)assed  a  resolution  at  the  June  N.R.D.G.A. 
convention  which  stated:  “The  Credit  Management 
Division  believes  that  retail  credit  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  vital  to  the  .social  and  economic  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity”.  and  “the  j)roper  use  of  credit  has  become  one 
of  the  determining  factors  in  the  success  of  retail  busi¬ 
ness”.  It  then  recommended  tliat  “comjietition  on  credit 
terms  on  installment  accounts  l)e  stop])ed.  that  a  down 
liayment  on  new  accounts  he  re(|uired.  that  maximum 
length  of  time  for  payment  he  reduced  to  24  months,  and 
that  all  other  in.stallment  terms  he  confined  within  rea- 
■sonahle  limits”. 

.At  its  meeting  on  October  27th,  the  N.R.D.G..A.  hoard 
endorsed  this  recommendation.  I'lie  .Association  is  now 
fully  sup])orting  the  movement.  .A  great  numlier  of  stores 
have  already  reviewed  and  tightened  their  policies  on 
terms  as  recommended  by  the  Credit  Alanagement  Divi¬ 
sion. 

'I'he  finance  companies  have  shown  good  faith  in  advo¬ 
cating  sound  terms,  by  actually  shortening  the  maximum 
])eriod  to  .30  months  and  recpiiring  a  minimum  down  pay¬ 
ment.  They  hojje  by  April  1st  to  jHit  into  effect  maxi¬ 
mum  terms  of  24  months.  That  will  depend  principally 
on  the  disposition  of  retailers  to  follow  along.  Without 
universal  cooperation  among  the  various  agencies  e.x- 
t ending  retail  credit,  progress  is  im]X)ssible. 

The  action  of  the  finance  comi^anies  removes  the  one 
big  obstacle  to  the  general  establishment  of  reasonable 
credit  limits  by  retailers.  The  only  other  group  which 
could  throw  a  monkey-wrench  into  that  development 
might  he  the  utility  companies.  Their  leaders  to  date, 
however,  have  been  most  receptive  to  the  movement,  and 
will  undoubtedly  follow  through  if  retailers  do  likewi.se. 

The  current  slow  tone  of  business  will  give  pause  to 
stores  to  consider  what  their  bad  debt  losses  might  be 
like  should  the  country  experience  a  major  recession  in 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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An  Irresistible  Force  Knocks 
at  the  Gates  of  Business 

By  HAROLD  W.  BRIGHTMAN 

Vice-President,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
and  Chairman,  Merchandising  Division,  N.R.D.G.A. 


IF  retail  merchants  needed  some¬ 
thing  specific  in  the  way  of  an 
expression  as  to  the  attitude  of 
the  Government  to  impress  ujwn 
them  the  need  for  heeding  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  insistence  for  factual  infor¬ 
mation  with  merchandise,  they  now 
have  it  in  the  rayon  rules  recently 
issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission.  It  seems  to  me  there  can 
no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  that  im- 
]M)rtant  agency  of  the  Government 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  various 
phases  of  the  fibre  identification  dis¬ 
cussion.  Certainly  there  can  be  no 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  attitude  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  toward  the  consumer’s 
demand  that  when  she  buys  she 
be  furnished  complete  information 
along  with  the  goods. 

The  rayon  rules,  which  are  going 
to  bother  business  considerably  in 
their  attempt  to  comply  with  them 
until  many  provisions  become  clari¬ 
fied  and  then  routine,  I  believe  are 
not  the  real  climax  to  a  decade  of 
consumer  campaigning  for  merchan¬ 
dise  information  which  she  feels  she 
is  rightfully  entitled  to.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  from  the  information  I  have, 
I  would  say  that  the  rayon  rules 
simply  serve  official  notice  on  every¬ 
one  concerned  that  much  more  is  to 
come,  until  finally  ”  all  industries 
where  the  content  of  merchandise 
may  be  concealed  in  the  process  of 


manufacture  definitely  come  under 
similar  regulations. 

Consumer-Retailer  Council 

I  know,  of  course,  that  no  one 
ever  made  himself  popular  saying 
“I  told  you  so,”  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  telling  the  retail  trade  aljout  the 
growing  significance  of  the  consum¬ 
ers’  movement  is  actually  what  the 
Consumer  Retailer  Relations  Coun¬ 
cil  has  Ijeen  doing  since  its  forma¬ 
tion  some  months  ago.  It  was  the 
knowledge  that  the  organized 
women’s  group  had  interested  the 
Federal  Government  in  their  cause 
that  made  our  participation  in  the 
Council  necessary.  In  close  touch 
with  what  was  going  on,  we  were 
soon  convinced  that  what  these 
women  are  talking  about  was  much 
more  substantial  than  a  passing  fad 
of  their  organizations  to  hold  the 
attention  of  their  memhers  until 
something  else  developed  to  enlist 
their  interest. 

Bulletins  that  the  Council  has  re¬ 
leased  to  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and 
others,  tried  to  impress  upcm  busi¬ 
ness  that  there  is  an  earnestness  and 
a  reasonableness  about  the  activities 
of  these  consumer  groups  that  could 
not  be  denied. 

Some  of  us  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  a  number  of  years  have 
watched  the  rapidity  with  which  the 


consumer  demand  for  fibre  identi¬ 
fication  has  Ijeen  spreading,  and  as 
the  movement  took  on  real  propor¬ 
tions  it  seemed  definite  to  us  that  the 
retail  trade  must  take  cognizance  of 
it  and  look  searchingly  into  the  sul)- 
ject.  The  formation  of  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Retailer  Relations  Council 
followed  and  the  work  of  that  Coun¬ 
cil  has  not  been  limited  to  dissemi¬ 
nating  information  in  an  endeavor 
to  impress  upon  the  retail  trade  the 
importance  of  sitting  up  and  taking 
notice,  hut  it  has  included  coopera¬ 
tion  with  consumer  committees  in 
order  to  keep  consumer  demands 
within  reasonable  bounds. 

In  the  last  fifteen  years  the  con¬ 
sumer  movement  has  grown  from 
a  small  faintly  articulate  group  of 
women  interested  in  home  econom¬ 
ics,  until  today  it  includes  the  united 
voice  of  some  several  million  women. 
During  the  years  of  its  growth  the 
movement  has  enlisted  the  interest 
and  support  of  college  faculties,  high 
schools,  consumer  research  groups, 
women’s  clubs,  voluntary  coopera¬ 
tion  by  manufacturers  and  retailers, 
until  finally  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  issued  the  rayon  rules. 
Having  the  support  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  and  the  Federal  Government, 
these  consumer  groups  have  brought 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  to  the 
very  portals  of  business,  and  today 
virtually  are  saying — “now  give  us 
what  we  want,  or  else — .” 
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Retailers  Present  Their  Position  on 
Rayon  Regulations  to  F.T.C. 


They  indicate  readiness  to  cooperate  to  fullest 
extent  of  the  rules,  but  point  out  difficulties 
involved  in  salescheck  requirement,  necessity 
for  complete  information  from  manufacturers, 
and  time  allowance  required  before  rules  can 
reasonably  become  mandatory. 


At  the  request  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  a 
conference  was  held  with  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  Washington  on  tlie 
afternoon  of  Wednesday,  November 
10,  at  which  time  the  new  regulations 
on  rayon  were  thoroughly  discussed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  problems 
they  present  to  retail  stores. 

The  conference  was  started  by  a 
statement  from  Irving  C.  Fox  of  the 
Association’s  Washington  office,  who 
made  it  plain  that  the  Association 
and  its  members  are  desirous  of  co¬ 
operating  to  the  fullest  extent  in 
carrying  out  the  regulations  of  the 
Commission  and  so  insuring  to  con¬ 
sumers  that  they  shall  have  full 
knowledge  of  flie  presence  of  rayon 
in  the  merchandise  which  is  offered 
them  for  purchase.  Mr.  Fox  made  it 
clear,  however,  that  much  will  de- 
peufl  upon  the  way  in  which  the  reg¬ 
ulations  are  interpreted,  and  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  our  prob¬ 
lems  before  the  Commission,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  reasonable  and 
sympathetic  interpretations,  that  the 
conference  had  been  requested.  After 
briefly  touching  upon  some  of  the 
important  problems  which  the  regu¬ 
lations  create  in  retail  stores,  Mr, 
Fox  called  upon  Harold  Brightman, 
of  Bamberger’s,  chairman  of  the 
Merchandising  Division,  who  went 
into  closer  particulars  concerning  a 
number  of  important  points. 
E])hraim  Freedman,  director  of  the 
Macy  Bureau  of  Standards,  next 
took  the  floor  and  was  followed  by 
a  number  of  other  Association  mem- 
l)ers  and  by  representatives  of  the 
National  Retail  Furniture  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  National  Association  of 


Retail  Clothiers  and  Furnishers. 

Since  in  many  instances  much  the 
same  points  were  covered  by  all  of 
those  who  api)eared,  it  is  necessary 
only  to  set  forth  the  arguments 
which  were  made  withf)Ut  ascribing 
them  to  particular  speakers. 

Salescheck  Descriptions 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important,  point  upon  which  the  dele¬ 
gation  asked  for  a  reasonable  inter- 
ju'ctation  by  the  Commission  was  the 
matter  of  saleschecks.  It  was  made 
very  clear,  and  repeated  innumerable 
times,  that  if  retailers  must  require 
their  salespeople  to  write  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  merchandise  on  the  sales¬ 
check  it  not  only  will  create  an  intol¬ 
erable  and  costly  situation  for  which 
th.e  consumer  will  have  to  pay  but, 
because  salespeople  themselves  can¬ 
not  tell  whether  or  not  rayon  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  merchandise,  it  will 
lead  to  much  unintentional  misrepre¬ 
sentation. 

This  point  was  well  summed  up 
in  the  statement  that  unless  the  goods 
are  labeled  by  the  manufacturer  it 
will  be  impossible  to  give  the  infor- 
niation  on  the  salescheck,  because  the 
salesperson  will  not  have  it  to  give, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  infor¬ 
mation  is  carried  on  a  label  on  the 
goods  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  write 
it  on  the  salescheck. 

Thus  the  label  becomes  the  one  all- 
important  element  in  the  equation. 
If  manufacturers — who  alone  know 
what  they  use  in  making  merchandise 
— will  transmit  that  knowledge  by 
the  use  of  suitable  and  truthful  labels 
the  regulations  will  prove  entirely 
workable,  but  if  manufacturers  do 
not  furnish  that  information  the  plan 


can  hardly  be  expected  to  work  out 
as  the  Commission  intends  it  to  do. 

Time  Allowance 
.Another  point  of  great  importance 
was  the  matter  of  allowing  a  variable 
time  lag  for  different  branches  of  the 
trade  before  the  mandatory  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  regulations  be  effected. 

It  was  e.xplained  to  the  Commission’s 
representative  that  since  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  rayon  yarns  knows  at  all 
times  what  he  is  producing  it  will 
entail  no  hardship  upon  him,  if  he  is 
not  already  labeling  his  product,  to 
do  so  almost  immediately.  The 
manufacturer  of  fabrics  knows,  of 
course,  what  yarns  he  has  used  and, 
even  in  the  case  of  finished  goods  on 
hand,  should  be  able  accurately  to 
label  his  product  with  practically  no 
delay. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  come 
to  the  cutter-up  who  may  have  a 
stock  of  piece  goods  on  hand  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  one  which  requires  that  such 
cutters-up  should  have  a  period  in 
which  to  sell  out  the  product  of  such 
perhaps  unidentified  fabrics  and  to 
l)egin  production  of  garments  from 
rayon-identified  piece  goods  before 
the  regulations  are  actually  enforci- 
hle  against  him.  This  our  delegation 
thought  might  require  30  days  or  so, 
although  it  was  confessed  that  manu¬ 
facturers  themselves  would  know 
with  more  accuracy  how  much  time 
should  be  allowed.  The  retailers 
were  simply  indicating  a  method  of 
procedure. 

In  the  case  of  retailers  the  opinion 
was  pressed  that  this  time  lag  should 
he  longer  in  order  to  allow  the  goods 
of  identified  elements  to  be  prepared 
by  manufacturers  and  to  flow  into  the 
stores.  It  was  thought  that  in  the 
case  of  the  retailer  this  lag  should  be 
60  or  90  days,  depending  somewhat 
iqion  the  speed  with  which  various 
lines  of  merchandise  are  turned  over. 

The  matter  of  stocks  of  merchan¬ 
dise  on  hand  and  goods  in  transit 
likewise  was  taken  up  and  it  was  ex¬ 
plained  that,  in  the  case  of  smaller 
stores  particularly,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  identify  and  label  such 
merchandise.  The  case  was  present- 
(Couttnued  on  page  54) 
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Retail  advertiiiing  has  reflected  the 
rayon  rules  immediately. 


OUT  of  the  growing  discussion 
centering  around  the  rayon 
rules,  there  seems  to  be  only 
one  thing  certain,  and  that  is  that 
there  is  a  tremendous  responsibility 
placed  upon  the  retailer.  Reduced  to 
simple  terms,  the  store  must  acquaint 
the  consumer  as  to  the  fiber  content 
if  the  article  contains  rayon.  How 
the  retail  store  is  to  do  this  is  the 
problem,  and  wdiile  retailers  have  ex¬ 
pressed  a  willingness  to  cooperate  in 
the  program  of  informative  selling, 
it  will  not  always  he  within  their 
power  to  do  so.  unless  those  factors 
in  the  trade  l^ehind  the  retailers  ful¬ 
fill  their  obligations  under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  rules. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  through  its  Committees 
which  are  discussing  the  subject 
stressed  the  fact  before  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  elsewhere  that  merchan¬ 
dise  information  must  come  to  the 
stores  first  from  the  manufacturers 
before  it  can  be  passed  along  by  re¬ 
tail  stores  to  the  customer. 

The  October  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  contained  the  statements 
of  three  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Gootls  Association  Com¬ 
mittee  at  the  Rayon  Hearing  before 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in 
which  was  emphasized  that  phase  of 
the  problem.  It  occurred  to  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  The  Bulletin  that  it  might 
be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  fo  follow  up  the  retailers’ 
statements  by  oflFering  to  manufactur¬ 
ers  an  opportunity  of  telling  mem- 


Producers  Take  Stock 
of  Rayon  Situation 


hers  of  the  Association  just  how  they 
])lan  to  supply  rayon  information  to 
the  stores. 

As  the  producing  of  yarns  is  the 
first  step  in  the  manufacture  of 
rayon  fabrics,  it  was  thought  we 
should  hear  from  the  producers 
hoping  they  might  he  able  to  clear 
up  the  uncertainty  in  the  mitids  of 
retail  buyers  as  to  how  fibre  identi¬ 
fication  will  he  passed  along. 

Most  Producers’  Programs  Not  Set 

The  response  to  our  invitation  to 
discuss  the  subject  reveals  that 
among  producers  too  there  is  un¬ 
easiness  as  to  the  handling  of  the 
problem.  Most  seem  not  inclined  at 
this  time  to  state  their  plans  defi¬ 
nitely,  though  we  did  receive  one  or 
two  rejilies  that  will  he  found  inter¬ 
esting.  including  a  statement  of  the 
1938  jilans  of  the  American  X'iscose 
Corporation  to  carry  rayon  infor¬ 
mation  right  on  through  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  ( )ne  rayon  jiroducer,  how¬ 
ever,  summed  it  up  for  those  who  are 
not  yet  ready  to  divulge  their  ])lans 
by  saying  that  the  whole  situation 
is  such  as  to  make  it  inqiractical  for 
them  to  make  any  statement  in  this 
direction  now.  In  his  words — “We 
do  not  want  to  stick  our  neck  out 
until  we  know  more  about  the  whole 
situation.” 

It  should  he  em])hasized.  however, 
that  those  manufacturers  who  re¬ 
plied  expressed  not  only  a  willing¬ 
ness.  but  a  desire  to  cooix?rate  in 
passing  on  information  concerning 
their  fibres,  and  their  hesitancy  in 
discussing  the  subject  right  now 
seems  entirely  due  to  not  having  the 
]>rogram  mechanics  completely 
worked  out. 

.Among  those,  however,  who  pre¬ 
pared  statements  in  reply  to  our 
questions  was  Gordon  E.  Hyde, 
J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  Advertising  and 
Merchandising  Counsel  for  the 
American  Viscose  Corporation, 
who  said  in  jiart : 

“It  is  probably  quite  accurate  to 
state  that  the  yarn  producing  group 
of  the  rayon  industry  view  this  cur¬ 
rent  movement  for  fabric  identifica- 
,tion  and  the  recent  rules  issued  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  as 
nothing  more  than  natural  construc¬ 
tive  evolution  in  textile  practice.  To 
be  sure,  there  may  be  a  few  ‘head¬ 


aches’  along  the  way,  as  retailers, 
garment  manufacturers,  converters 
and  mills  work  out  the  problem  .)f 
correct  rayon  fabric  identification, 
hut  it  is  safe  to  say  that  when  this 
l)r()hlem  is  completely  solved,  it  will 
make  for  much  healthier  and  more 
])rofitahle  retailing  of  te.xtile  mer¬ 
chandise. 

“Millions  of  the  retailers’  custom¬ 
ers  have  been  buying  Rayon  fabrics 
for  years  thinking  that  they  were  silk 
or  some  other  fiber,  and  experienc¬ 
ing  great  satisfaction  in  their  use  and 
pleasure  with  their  beauty  and  style 
value.  It  only  rc(|nires  a  correct 
labelling  of  the  uctv  Rayon  of  today, 
])lns  sound  consumer  education  on 
the  part  of  the  Rayon  yarn  i)rodnc- 
er,  to  correct  a  situation  that  while 
significant  is  only  transitory  in  char¬ 
acter. 

“Naturally.  .American  A’isco.se 
Coqxiration  has  a  great  interest  in 
the  jirofitahle  expansion  of  the  rayon 
market,  for  not  only  the  retailer  hut 
also  for  the  mill,  the  converter  and 
the  garment  manufacturer.  It  has 
undertaken  a  program  of  consumer 
advertising  and  promotion  of  Crown 
Rayon  for  1938.  which  is  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  efforts  ever  at¬ 
tempted  in  the  textile  field. 

“Today,  there  are  more  than  115 
of  the  outstanding  converters  and 
manufacturers  of  finished  piece 
goods,  curtain  and  drapery  produc¬ 
ers,  underwear  manufacturers  and 
those  in  specialized  lines  of  fabric 
creation,  who  have  become  licensees 
under  the  Crown  Quality  Control 
Plan  and  who  have  seen  fit  to  identify 
their  merchandise  with  the  mark  of 
Crown  Tested  Quality. 

“On  the  most  recent  count,  it  de¬ 
veloped  that  hundreds  of  manufac¬ 
turers  of  women’s  garments  were 
using  Crown  Rayon  Tested  Fabrics 
and  had  the  right  to  identify  their 
garments  with  the  special  Crown 
Tested  Quality  hang  tag.  if  they  so 
desired. 

“Naturally,  retailers  are  concerned 
with  proper  identification  of  Rayon 
merchandise  now  that  the  rulings  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  take 
the  aspect  of  law.  Fortunately, 
American  Ariscose  Corporation  has 
anticipated  this  movement  by  seven 
years  and  is.  therefore,  in  a  particu¬ 
larly  splendid  position  to  be  of  ser- 
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All  the  branches  of  industry  affected  by  the  rayon  regula¬ 
tions  agree  that  consumers  have  the  right  to  know  exactly  what 
they  arc  buying.  But  they  realize,  more  clearly  than  the  con¬ 
sumer  does,  that  rayon  yarn  travels  through  many  hands  before 
it  reaches  the  retail  counter  as  finished  merchandise.  Complete 
coordination  of  efforts  and  minute  follow-through  by  every 
agency  involved  are  required  for  exact  identification  of  content 
in  the  many,  and  often  mixed,  fabrics  that  are  sold  today. 
The  problems  of  producer  and  manufacturer  are  di-scussed  here. 


vice  to  retailers  and  their  customers. 

‘‘Heginning  in  1938,  Crown  Rayon 
inercliandise.  l)earing  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  Crown  Tested  Quality,  will 
he  extensively  advertised  in  general 
magazines  and  newspapers  to  more 
than  14,000.000  women.  'I'his  great 
])rogram  will  huild  acceptance  for 
Rayon  in  general,  and  Crown  Rayon 
'I'ested  Fabrics  in  ])articu!ar,  in  every 
city  and  town  in  the  country.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  year,  more  than 
112.000,000  advertisements  will  be 
circulated  throttgh  the  powerful  na¬ 
tional  magazines  and  newspapers 
selected  to  carry  the  campaign. 

“Retailers  everywhere  are  being 
informed  of  the  program  through 
extensive  trade  advertising,  by  per¬ 
sonal  calls  and  through  the  mails. 
Lists  of  resources  for  Crown  Rayon 
'I'ested  merchandise  are  l)eing  pro¬ 
vided  for  them. 

“The  operation  of  the  Crown 
Quality  Control  Plan  with  its  iden¬ 
tification  of  rayon  merchandise 
through  the  mark  of  Crown  Tested 
Quality,  makes  it  a  simjde  matter  for 
retailers  to  secure  identification  on 
tested  merchandi.se  made  from 
Crown  Rayon  yarn.  Converters  of 
jiiece  goods  and  dress  fabrics  have 
available  to  them  all  necessary 
Crown  Tested  identification,  and  the 
garment  trade  is  supplied  with 
Crown  hang  tags  which  give  all 
essential  information  regarding  the 
fiber  content  of  the  fabric.  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  Crown  Quality 
Control  Plan  has  been  in  operation 
for  seven  years  and  for  that  reason 
a  wide  range  of  resources  is  familiar 
with  the  Crown  Tested  Quality  iden¬ 
tification. 

“It  is  well  to  rememl)er  that  ac¬ 
curate  identification  of  rayon  fabrics 
and  merchandise,  whether  it  be  made 
of  viscose  rayon,  acetate  rayon  or 
cuprammonium  rayon,  is  only  the 
logical  and  natural  thing  to  do,  for 
it  does  answer  that  great  demand  of 
today’s  consumer  ‘'Tell  us  exactly 
what  we  are  buying’  and,  therefore, 
it  makes  for  more  profitable  retail¬ 
ing.” 


A  statement  by  Carl  Reiiiiers, 
Merchandising  Counsel,  American 
Enka  Corporation,  is  as  follows ; 

"Promotion  of  any  merchandise  is 
useless  unless  the  merchandise  can 
he  identified.  'I'he  rayon  j)roducers 
have  literally  .sj)ent  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  promoting  rayon  and  each 
prcxlucer  in  promoting  his  own 
l)rand  of  rayon.  This  effort  has  not 
had  the  full  force  of  its  iKtssible 
effect  because  somewhere  along  the 
line  the  identification  was  dn)])ped. 
We  doubt  that  this  was  done  with 
deliberation  on  the  part  of  anyone 
through  whose  hands  the  fabric 
l)asse(l.  The  chances  are  that  in  most 
cases  the  fabric  or  the  dress  or  the 
underwear  sold  strictly  on  its  merit 
and  fashion  and  nobody,  including 
the  final  purcha.ser,  cared  what  it 
was  made  of. 

“Rayon  differs  in  one  resj^ect  from 
all  other  fibers.  It  is  a  man-made, 
completely  controlled  fiber  and  was 
merchandised  as  a  trade-marked 
product  right  from  the  beginning. 
This  distinguished  rayon  from  a  raw 
material  and  provided  the  way  and 
means  for  the  rayon  industry  to  ac¬ 
tually  promote  the  fiber  and  for  the 
individual  companies  to  vigorously 
advertise  and  promote  their  own 
brand  of  rayon.  Thus  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  great  growth  of  rayon.  This 
rajfid  growth  also  provided  the  way 
and  means  for  technical  improve¬ 
ment. 

“Now,  today,  the  merchandising 
world  has  been  handed  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  a  set  of  Fair 
Trade  Practice  Rules  on  Rayon.  At 
first  this  seemed  to  l)e  unfair.  It  did 
not  impfjse  the  same  rules  for  iden¬ 
tifying  other  fibers.  But  on  second 
thought  the  rules,  although  one-sid¬ 
ed,  are  not  so  bad.  The  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  comes  in  placing  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  identification.  Obviously, 
this  falls  to  the  retailer  because  he 
actually  makes  the  sale  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  retailer  must  get  his 
information  from  his  source  of  sup¬ 
ply,  whether  it  is  a  weaver,  a  knitter, 
a  converter  or  a  garment  manufac¬ 
turer.  The  rayon  producer  is  ac¬ 


tually  helpless  in  providing  identifi¬ 
cation  at  the  final  point  of  sale  un¬ 
less  he  should  be  a  weaver  or  knitter 
of  fabrics  as  well.  Those  of  us  who 
produce  rayon  yarn  only  and  sell 
it  as  such  to  the  weaving  and  knit¬ 
ting  mills  lose  all  control  of  the  yarn 
the  minute  the  sale  is  made.  The 
mill  may  make  a  thousand  different 
fabrics  out  of  the  yarn  or  a  thousand 
different  mixtures  of  yarn,  and  the 
producer  has  nothing  to  say. 

“We  as  producers  have  always 
sold  our  yarn  as  Rayon  and  billed 
it  as  Rayon  and  advertised  and  pro¬ 
moted  it  as  Rayon.  W’e  have  worked 
tirelessly  to  have  the  name  Rayon 
carried  on  through  to  the  consumer. 
Beyond  that  the  only  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  continue  our  own  advertis¬ 
ing  and  tie  u])  identification  with 
our  own  jwomotional  i)lans.  This  we 
have  done  for  years  and  will  continue 
to  do.  'I'hat  means  that  we  sui)])ly 
tags  and  labels  bearing  our  trade- 
marked  Rayon  for  products  which 
come  within  our  promotional  speci- 
fication.s.” 

*  ♦  * 

Because  the  problem  of  fibre 
identification  involves  the  mills  which 
in  the  past  have  iiroduced  silk  and 
silk  mixture  fabrics,  we  asked  R.  D. 
Jenkins,  Vice-President  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Silk  Guild,  Inc.,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  subject,  which  he  did,  as 
follows ; 

“Two  things  seem  to  be  coming 
clearlv  to  the  surface  of  the  fiber 
idetitification  ferment  which  is  going 
on.  ( )ne  is  that  there  can  be  no  seri¬ 
ous  argument  about  the  fact  that 
peo])le  have  the  right  to  know  what 
they  are  buying.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  the  retailer  has  to  tell 
them.  The  other  is  that  the  initial 
responsibility  for  the  identification 
of  the  fiber  content  of  fabrics  or  of 
fabric  merchandise  of  any  type  is 
squarely  upon  the  manufacturer. 
The  man  who  makes  the  goods 
knows,  or  should  know,  what  they 
are  made  of. 

“However,  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  retailer  is  relieved  of  either  the 
re.sponsibility  or  the  necessity  of  rep¬ 
resenting  accurately  to  the  public  the 
true  character  of  the  goods  he  sells 
or,  putting  it  the  other  way  round, 
of  avoiding  misrepresentation.  So 
the  practical  situation  is  that  while 
responsibility  for  the  identification 
of  the  goods  he  sells  rests  upon  the 
manufacturer,  it  is  the  retailer  who 
sells  these  goods  to  the  public  and 
the  retailer  must  see  that  they  are 
advertised  and  sold  for  what  they 
are. 

“The  situation  resolves  itself  into 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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N.  R.  A.  Concept  Survives  in 
Trade  Practice  Regulations 

By  W.  L.  WALKER 
Manager,  Vendor  Relations  Bureau 


AS  retailers  attempt  to  put 
into  effect  such  meth¬ 
ods  and  procedure  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  rules  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  for  the  Rayon 
Industry,  they  no  doubt  will 
realize  that  they  are  con¬ 
fronted  again  with  regula¬ 
tory  action  by  a  government 
agency  which,  in  many  re¬ 
spects  will  challenge  even  the 
experience  under  N.  R.  A. 
However,  there  is  at  least  one 
distinct  difference  in  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  retailers 
must  operate  at  the  jiresent 
time  in  order  to  avoid  diffi¬ 
culties.  Consumers’  organi¬ 
zations  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  particularly  represented 
by  women’s  clubs,  are  making 
many  checks  on  sales  trans¬ 
actions  in  stores  and  are  ob¬ 
taining  records  of  represen¬ 
tations  which,  if  not  in  ac- 


Step  by  step,  governmental  regulation  ot 
business  approaches  a  point  where  it  is  renii- 
niscent  of  N.R.A.  conditions.  Obviously,  the 
N.R.A.  concept  has  survived  the  codes  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  applications  for  and  promul¬ 
gation  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of 
various  sets  of  trade  practice  rules  are  proof 
of  this.  Whether  or  not  the  individual  re¬ 
tailer  approves  of  this  trend,  the  situation 
exists  and  must  be  met.  One  important  factor 
is  that  many  of  the  regulations  which  are 
being  laid  down  mean  increased  expense  of 
operation  which  conflict  with  retail  and  con¬ 
sumer  determination  to  keep  prices  as  low 
as  possible.  This  being  so,  Mr.  Walker  be¬ 
lieves  it  a  matter  of  prime  importance  to 
make  a  new  survey  of  store  organization  and 
methods  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  effective 
operation  under  existing  conditions. 


ness  and  we  should  be  confi¬ 
dent  of  their  ability  to  meet 
the  new  conditions  and  go 
forward  as  leaders  in  social 
and  economic  questions  to 
the  benefit  of  themselves, 
stockholders,  employees,  and 
the  general  public.  At  the 
present  time,  it  is  important 
that  they  do  some  sound 
thinking  and  put  into  action 
such  policies  as  will  result  in 
establishing  their  merchan¬ 
dising  practices  in  accordance 
with  definite  current  devel¬ 
opments.  In  order  to  get  a 
better  perspective  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation,  a  brief  resume 
of  some  of  the  important  de¬ 
velopments  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  past  few 
years  should  be  considered. 

When  the  Supreme  Court 
made  its  memorable  decision, 
the  old  Blue  Eagle,  which  had 
become  tattered  and  torn, 
succumbed  to  its  weakness, 


cordance  with  the  facts,  are 
being  used  as  the  basis  of  com¬ 
plaints  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission.  The  Commission  has  the 
force  of  the  law  behind  it  on  mis¬ 
representations  and  is  empowered  to 
take  action  against  anyone  who  is 
guilty  of  the  same.  Of  course,  its 
jurisdiction  is  limited  to  interstate 
commerce  but,  as  my  lawyer  friends 
say,  “When  is  commerce  intrastate? 
— that  is.  wholly  w’ithin  the  state?’’. 
But  aside  from  legal  technicalities, 
it  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that 
any  retail  store  would  jeopardize  its 
position  with  its  public  to  the  extent 
where  it  would  make  an  issue  as  to 
whether  it  was  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  when  a  question  of  mis¬ 
representation  may  be  concerned. 

W'^hat  should  individual  members 
of  industries  and  trades  do  under 
the  prevailing  conditions?  Obviously, 
the  answer  lies  in  conducting  the  op¬ 
erations  of  the  particular  business 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  con¬ 
form  to  the  intent  of  the  law  and  for 
the  interest  of  all  concerned.  How¬ 
ever.  in  many  instances,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  many  to  change  their 


point  of  view,  developed  through 
many  years  of  experience  under  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions,  and  to  understand 
that  the  “laissez-faire’’  attitude  will 
not  be  conducive  to  success.  Those 
with  inbred  ideas  learned  through 
years  of  contact  with  only  those 
schooled  in  a  particular  business 
where  exist  practices  and  methods 
which  long  ago  were  moth-eaten  and 
discarded  by  progressive  manage¬ 
ment,  may  have  to  learn  new  things 
quickly  or  be  replaced  by  others  who 
are  not  only  able,  through  broad 
business  training  and  experience,  to 
direct  the  business  according  to  the 
most  up-to-date  and  effective  meth¬ 
ods  but  also  who  have  the  under¬ 
standing  and  ability  to  interpret  the 
trends,  particularly  as  related  to 
governmental  regulations  and  other 
group  activities.  This  is  essential  if 
the  business  is  to  be  conducted  in  a 
profitable  manner  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  generally. 

Progressive  merchants  generally 
want  to  do  the  right  thing  and  have 
contributed  their  share  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  which  has  been  made  in  biisi- 


and  was  laid  side  by  side  with 
the  “sick  chicken”  of  the  Schechter 
case.  The  hopes  of  those  who  be¬ 
lieved  in  N.R.  A.  and  the  policy  of 
the  .Administration  to  regulate  many 
of  the  details  of  business  were  very 
much  depressed,  while  the  objectors 
became  rather  jubilant. 

Immediately,  the  question  of 
whether  N.  R.  A.  would  be  revived 
occupied  the  minds  .of  many  per¬ 
sons,  particularly  in  Washington. 
The  remnants  of  that  active,  noisy, 
and  preponderantly  philosophical  or¬ 
ganization,  which  had  been  brought 
into  being  by  the  well  known  high 
pressure  methods,  though  at  that 
time  very  much  disorganized,  and 
somewhat  disillusioned,  made  sev¬ 
eral  more  or  less  feeble  attempts  to 
proceed  with  new  proposals  which 
it  thought  might  circumvent  the  de¬ 
cision.  Later  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  personnel  of  the  N.  R..A.  or¬ 
ganization  was  assigned  to  a  Re¬ 
search  Group  to  make  detailed  stud¬ 
ies  of  certain  large  industries,  and 
certain  important  policies  which  had 
been  incorporated  in  one  way  or  an- 
{Contimied  on  page  49) 
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Two  Consumers  Look 
At  Sales  Training 


In  an  attempt  to  correlate  for  readers  of  Thb  Bulletin 
consumer  education  and  sales  training,  the  Personnel  Group  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has  turned  to  two 
well-known  persons  in  the  world  of  consumers.  Each  was  asked 
to  state  briefly  her  viewpoint  of  today’s  need  in  the  training  of 
salespeople.  Each  has  drawn  extensively  from  her  knowledge 
as  an  economist  and  from  her  experience  in  educating  con¬ 
sumer  groups.  Consumers  Number  One  and  Two  may  well 
point  the  way  to  the  successful  training  program  of  the  future. 


Consumer  No.  1:  DR.  HAZEL  KYRK 
Associate  Professor,  University  of  Chicago 


My  aim  is  to  answer  two  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  being  asked 
today  in  every  organized  con¬ 
sumer  group.  (1)  What  should  be 
the  character  of  sales  training?  (2) 
How  can  the  education  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  the  training  of  the  sales 
force  be  correlated?  And  to  what 
extent  are  their  needs  identical,  or 
at  what  points  must  the  knowledge 
of  one  supplement  that  of  the  other? 

Education  or  training  of  either 
the  consumer  or  the  sales  force  is 
only  one  of  the  lines  of  attack  upon 
the  problem  of  wasteful  and  ineffi¬ 
cient  buymanship.  This  is  more  clear¬ 
ly  realized  now  than  ten  years  ago 
when  education  was  the  magic  in¬ 
voked  to  remedy  every  weakness  in 
consumer-buying.  We  realize  now 
that  it  is  but  one  of  a  trilogy  in  which 
the  other  two  are:  (1)  Improve¬ 


ments  in  labelling,  advertising,  and 
selling  technique,  and  (2)  appropri¬ 
ate  legal  safeguards  against  decep¬ 
tion  and  fraud. 

I  have  emphasized  that  education 
is  but  one  of  tbe  necessary  lines  of 
attack  upon  inefficient  buying.  Nat¬ 
urally,  there  has  been  a  tendency  for 
selling  agencies  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  for  the  education  of  their 
customers  and  for  the  customers  to 
emphasize  the  other  lines  of  attack. 
It  seems  very  desirable  to  see  that 
they  are  not  mutually  exclusive  but 
mutually  dependent. 

From  tbe  consumers’  viewpoint 
the  aim  of  any  form  of  either  con¬ 
sumer  education  or  retail  training  is 
to  improve  retail  buying,  that  is,  in¬ 
crease  the  efficiency  of  the  customer 
and  of  the  salesperson.  Precisely 
what  do  these  phrases  mean?  Ap¬ 


plying  the  usual  tests  one  may  say 
that  the  customer  is  efficient  if  she 
secures  the  best  article  that  is  avail¬ 
able  for  her  purjwse  with  a  given 
expenditure  of  time,  energy,  or 
money ;  or  if  she  secures  a  given 
article  with  the  minimum  expendi¬ 
ture  of  time,  energy  and  money. 
Anything  makes  her  more  efficient 
that  improves  her  choice  among  arti¬ 
cles  available  or  reduces  her  output 
of  time  and  money.  From  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  standpoint  the  salesperson  is 
efficient  to  the  degree  that  she  aids 
in  the  attainment  of  these  purposes. 

What  education  does  the  consum¬ 
er  need  to  become  more  efficient? 
She  needs  to  know: 

1.  What  is  available  in  tbe  market 
— where,  when,  at  what  price.  This 
is  an  inescapable  consequence  of  a 
complex  exchange  economy.  A  very 
necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of 
the  consumer  is  a  knowledge  of  what 
there  is  to  choose  from.  Such  knowl¬ 
edge  is  well  worth  acquiring  and 
paying  for.  Consumers,  first  aware 
of  their  need,  must  then  know  what 
agencies  are  attempting  to  meet  the 
need  and  how  to  use  them.  I  suggest 
that  ignorance  of  what  is  available 
is  one  of  tbe  main  reasons  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  get  tbe  “best”.  Is  there  not 
an  opportunity  here  for  the  inventive 
genius  of  retail  agencies  to  make 
known  more  adequately  to  potential 
customers  what  is  available? 
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2.  What  makes  an  article  good  fur 
its  purpose,  that  is,  the  qualities  to 
seek  and  the  qualities  to  avoid.  The 
customer  must  learn  to  rate  for  quali¬ 
ty.  Only  with  this  knowledge  can 
one  develop  judgment  about  goods. 
The  great  problem  here  is  how  to 
discover  the  qualities  when  you  look 
for  them.  The  difficulty  or  impossi¬ 
bility  of  discovering  l)y  eye  or  finger 
and  thumb  is  well-known.  It  is  this 
that  has  established  the  need  for  in¬ 
formative  labelling  and  advertising 
as  fast  as  technology  permits.  With 
this  development,  however,  comes 
the  necessity  of  consumer-education 
in  looking  for  and  inter]>reting  the 
lal)el. 

3.  What  to  look  for  in  the  w’ay  of 
a  retailing  agency.  The  consumer 
must  develop  judgment  about  types 
of  .stores,  services  and  facilities  of¬ 
fered.  She  must  know  what  she  is 
buying  in  addition  to  the  article,  that 
is,  what  services  and  utilities  come 
along  with  the  articles  delivered. 
She  must  he  competent  to  decide 
which  of  these  she  wants  enough  to 
pay  their  cost. 

The  Salesperson's  Role 

W'hat  training  does  the  sales  force 
need  to  improve  consumer  buying  in 
the  terms  previously  described? 
(For  this  article.  I  shall  ignore  all 
tv|)es  of  training  to  increase  sales. 
That  is  another  question,  discussion 
of  which  might  prove  dangerous, 
since,  from  the  consumer  s  incu'- 
point,  training  to  improve  consumer 
buying  and  training  to  increase  sales 
can  seldom  he  reconciled.^  The 
training  of  the  sales  force  should  be 
designed  to  supplemetit  and  make 
effective  the  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  What  is  necessary  will,  of 
course,  vary  with  the  character  of 
the  goods  handled  and  with  the  clien¬ 
tele.  To  see  why  a  store  personnel’s 
information  must  supplement  that 
of  the  customer,  one  must  under¬ 
stand  that  while  selling  certain  goods 
is  the  .specialized  job  of  the  one.  buy¬ 
ing  these  goods  is  far  from  being  the 
specialized  job  of  the  other.  The 
consumer  must  buy,  off  and  on.  a 
great  variety  of  goods  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  buying,  sbe  has  several  other 
jobs  to  distract  her  and  divide  her 
interest. 

Retail  training  is  needed  to  supple¬ 
ment  other  sources  of  information 
as  to  what  is  available  at  particular 
times  and  places.  Other  sources  of 
infonnation  are  advertisements,  win¬ 
dow  displays  or  catalogues.  These 
are  comparatively  inexpensive  and 
time-saving  ways  of  telling  the  con¬ 
sumer  what  is  available.  But  they 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


Consumer  No.  2:  LEONE  ANN  HEUER 
Economist,  Household  Finance  Corp.,  Chicago 


A  RECENT  issue  of  Retailing 
clearly  stated  the  trend  of 
consumer  education.  It  said, 
“'fhe  consumer,  ultimate  master  of 
the  business  world,  is  writing  a  new 
chapter  of  commercial  hisU)ry.  Hy 
weight  of  numbers  and  by  the  rising 
crescendo  of  demands  the  pattern  of 
mercliandising  is  effectively  being 
changed.”  The  business  world  listens 
and  takes  lieed  when  the  nation's 
strongest  consumer  organizations 
say.  “W'e  want  more  facts  about  your 
merchandise  in  order  that  we  may 
buy  more  wi.sely.”  They  are  saying, 
in  language  which  can  not  be  mis- 
imderstood,  that  in  additifin  to 
fashion  they  want  information  about 
grade  and  about  the  use  and  care  of 
the  things  which  they  buy. 

'riiis  movement  is  no  passing  fad 
even  though  it  has  been  slow  in 
maturing.  Having  learned  to  walk, 
it  is  now  ready  to  run.  In  the  pa.st 
year  it  has  become  a  dominant  note 
in  consumer  relations.  .\  s])eaker  at 
tlie  .American  Home  Economics 
Convention,  convening  last  summer 
in  Kansas  City,  said,  “The  consumer 
is  entitled  to  know”,  and  made  a  very 
definite  di.stinction  between  7eants 
to  bmneiind  is  entitled  to  kmm’.  This, 
he  imjdied,  was  the  crux  of  modern 
mercliandising  and  more  and  more 
mercliants,  he  said,  were  finding  that 
fact-giving  was  “good  for  their 
pocket-lxioks  as  well  as  their  con¬ 
sciences.” 

Salesperson  as  Faet-Giver 

There  are  many  other  evidences 
that  consumer  education  has  ad¬ 
vanced  greatly  within  the  last  few 
years.  A  comparison  of  today’s 
newspaper  advertising  with  that  of 
even  a  year  ago  emphasizes  this 
point.  The  wealth  of  material  pub¬ 
lished  in  books,  iiamphlet  or  article 
form  and  the  many  publications  of 
government,  private  and  commercial 
agencies  along  the  lines  of  better 
buying  illustrate  that  strides  have 
been  made.  All  of  these  are  helpful 
and,  with  time  and  study,  create  for 
an  individual  a  background  of  facts 
which  are  an  invaluable  aid  to  wise 
buying.  The  most  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  judicious  spending  of 
money,  however,  is  the  help  that  the 
sales]:)erson  can  give.  She  holds  in 
her  hand  the  power  to  satisfy  or  dis¬ 
appoint  customers  and  it  has  been 
well  said  that  the  people  who  serve 
us  in  the  store  can  be  classified  into 


three  grou])s;  Order  takers,  wlio  are 
merely  intere.s'.ed  in  filling  out  sales 
ehecks ;  clerks,  who  siwialize  on  the 
store  leaders  and  hoi)e  not  to  be  both¬ 
ered  any  further ;  and  .udes people, 
who  handle  each  cu.stomer  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  and  try  to  find  out  what  it 
is  .she  wants  and  how  best  to  fill  that 
need.  Salespeople,  as  here  classified, 
know  their  merchandise.  'I'hey  are 
((ualified  to  answer  customer  in- 
(piiries  on  the  use  and  care  of  the 
article  and  they  know  h(»w  to  apply 
merchandise  tf)  customer  require¬ 
ments.  This  ability  is  ac(|uired 
through  the  .sales  training  given  them 
and  through  self-develoiiment  of  a 
natural  a]>titudc  for  serving  others 
effectively. 

Need  for  Labelling 

Many  of  us  believe  that  informa- 
tive  labelling  is  the  answer  to  both 
sales  force  and  consumer  education. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  informa¬ 
tive  labels  give  the  consumer  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  buy  merchandise  as 
knowingly  and  as  scientifically  as 
trained  purchasing  agents  do  and 
that  less  time  and  money  is  required 
in  acconqdishing  this  puqiose. 
I^l)els.  if  properly  developed,  state 
the  characteristics  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  the  .services  which  may  be  ex- 
])ected  from  it  and  the  care  reriuired. 
They  should  be  plainly  printed  so 
that  they  can  be  easily  read.  They 
should  be  in  simple  language  so  that 
anyone  can  under.stand  them  and 
compare  the  value  of  one  type  of 
merchandise  with  another.  When 
this  is  done,  labels  prove  helpful  to 
salesijeople  and  cu.stomers  alike.  But 
we  have  not  yet  reached  the  Utopia 
wherein  all  merchandise  is  labeled 
accurately  and  specifically. 

There  are  many  problems  yet  to 
be  solved  before  we  arrive  at  a  gen¬ 
eral  apjdication  of  labelling.  It  is. 
however,  the  simjde.st  answer  to  both 
the  salesperson  and  the  consumer's 
problem  of  evaluating  merchandise 
satisfactorily.  We  must  realize,  how¬ 
ever,  that  sales  training  departments 
do  not  dictate  merchandising  policy 
and  that  the  labelling  of  mercliandise 
is  definitely  a  merchandising  policy 
of  an  organization.  Nevertheless, 
sales  training  departments  can  help 
to  mold  merchandising  policies  and 
bring  alx)ut  an  intelligent  use  of 
labels  and  an  appreciative  under¬ 
standing  of  the  fact  that  greater  sales 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Our  Electric  Appliance  Department 
Is  a  Profitable  One 

By  H.  O.  HOPE 

Homefurnishings  Merchandise  Manager,  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnati 


IT  has  always  been  a  source  of 
wonder  to  me  that  so  much 
question  lias  been  raised  as  to 
whether  the  dcqiartnient  store  is 
fundamenlally  interested  in  the  sale 
and  promotion  of  electrical  appli¬ 
ances.  1  have  yet  to  meet  the  head 
of  a  department  store,  which  ojier- 
ates  an  aggressive  home  furnisinngs 
division,  who  is  not  willing  to  lean 
backwards  in  the  promotion,  by  miy 
U'ijit  'uuatc  means,  of  major  ajiiiliance 
business.  And  yet  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  has  been  centered  ui)on 
the  radical  difFerence  between  ojier- 
ating  major  appliance  departments 
as  compared  to  any  other  dejiart- 
ment  in  the  store.  The  store  owner 
has  had  it  dinned  into  his  ears  that 
in  order  to  get  large  appliance  vol¬ 
ume,  he  must  go  out  ano  ring  door- 
1k‘11s  to  find  bankrupt  customers  to 
whom  we  can  sell  $2U0  refrigerators 
on  no  down  payment  with  a  live  year 
guarantee,  and  with  three  years  to 
jiay.  He  has  been  told  that  he  must 
break  down  iiolicies  which  have 
taken  years  to  build  and  that  he 
must  go  out  and  hire  an  entirely 
new  kind  of  an  animal  called  a 
“specialty  salesman"  in  order  to  sell 
this  totally  different  article,  the 
electric  refrigerator! 

Such  is  the  viewpoint  towards  ap¬ 
pliance  selling  that  we — both  manu¬ 
facturers  and  store  merchandisers — 
have  given  to  store  management. 
As  merchandisers  of  home  furnish¬ 
ings,  let  us  analyze  this  viewpoint 
from  the  basis  of  fact. 

-Major  Appliances  Not  Unique 

The  basic  iirohlems  confronting  a 
store  in  the  promotion  of  major  ap¬ 
pliances  are  fundamentally  identical 
to  those  which  arise  in  the  sale  of 
furniture,  floor  coverings,  draperies, 
and  stoves.  There  is  no  longer  any 
question,  in  a  well-run  .store,  of  fol¬ 
lowing  ready-to-wear  i)rinciples  of 
ojK-ration  in  merchandising  home¬ 
furnishings.  It  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  bulk  of  the  furniture, 
floor  covering  and  drapery  business 
is  to  be  obtained  in  the  home  and 


The  same  methods  that  produce  a  successful  general  home¬ 
furnishings  operation  can  be  applied  to  electric  appliances  and 
work  equally  well,  says  Mr.  Hope.  In  this  address,  made  at  the 
recent  General  Electric  Merchandising  Clinic,  he  takes  issue 
with  those  who  believe  that  there  is  a  radical  difference  between 
electrie  appliance  merchandising  and  homefurnishings  mer¬ 
chandising  in  general.  He  outlines  the  methods  by  which 
Pogue’s,  which  has  a  highly  successful  electric  appliance  de¬ 
partment,  has  met  the  problems  of  brand  selection,  salesmen’s 
selection  and  compensation,  and  advertising. 


not  across-thc-onmter.  An  intensive 
follow-up  of  outside  i)rospects,  new 
home-builders,  changes  in  telephone 
and  gas  .subscrilK*rs,  executive  trans¬ 
fers  from  other  cities,  and  lists  of 
newly-weds  has  always  been  a  part 
of  the  dogma  of  aggressively  o])er- 
ated  Interior  Decorating  dei)art- 
ments.  Furniture  and  floor  covering 
salesmen  have  always  been  specialty 
salesmen.  Deferred  i)ayment,  dem- 
(jn.strations  of  decorating  schemes  in 
the  home,  extensive  follow-up  of 
prosi)ects  and  even  trade-ins  are  a 
part  and  parcel  of  the  general  home 
furnishings  operations. 

Wherever  a  major  appliance  op¬ 
eration  is  hanqiered  because  of  so- 
called  "store-ijolicy”,  the  chances  are 
that  the  entire  home-furnishings  op¬ 
eration  is  similarly  hampered. 

And  so,  I  believe  that  dei)artment 
store  management  should  l)e  given 
a  new  approach  to  appliance  mer- 
cliandising.  Instead  of  dwelling  up¬ 
on  the  abuses  and  “racketeering” 
practices  of  the  early  days  of  a]q)li- 
ance  selling,  let  us  rather  consi<ler 
the  same  sound  princijfles  which 
have  made  us  successful  in  the  held 
of  merchandising  home  furnishings. 
The  selling  tactics  of  the  cut-rate 
drug-store  have  not  kept  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  out  of  the  toilet  goods 
business,  nor  have  the  fly-by-night 
linen  houses,  the  auction  jewelry 
stores,  the  hotel-room  fur  operators, 
or  the  office-in-a-hat  interior  decora¬ 
tors  forced  the  store  to  close  out 


these  de])artments. 

The  history  of  Pogue's  oi)eration 
in  major  appliances  is  rather  a  brief 
one.  For  the  three  years,  1934-36, 
we  ojjerated  on  a  resale  basis  han¬ 
dling  one  line  of  refrigerators  exclu¬ 
sively,  with  a  fairly  steady  growth 
in  volume  during  that  i)eriod.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  we  took 
over  the  de])artment  on  a  “store- 
operated”  basis.  The  result  was  an 
increase  in  volume  which  was  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  phenomenal.  And  that 
result  was  due,  in  my  belief,  entirely 
to  onr  approach  to  the  problem ! 

We  did  not  attempt  to  alter  the 
fundamental  basis  ujk)!!  which  we 
had  conducted  our  entire  homefnr- 
nishings  o|)eration.  We  did  not  con¬ 
cern  ourselves  with  the  much-dis¬ 
cussed  problems  of  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  existing  appliance  dealers  in 
the  community,  the  simplification  of 
warranties  or  guarantees  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  the  growing  danger  of  long¬ 
time  terms,  the  tnenace  of  the  trade- 
in,  the  competition  of  the  utility 
company,  the  lack  of  dignity  in  out¬ 
side  selling.  Having  a  home  furnish¬ 
ings  o|K*ration  which  in  point  of  vol¬ 
ume  sliowed  substantial  increases  as 
compared  to  national  figures,  we 
sought  rather  to  make  the  major 
appliance  operation  conform  to  those 
methods  rather  than  to  adopt  a  total¬ 
ly  new  set-up. 

If  it  had  worked  in  the  living 
room,  dining  room  and  l)ed  room, 
(Continued  on  page  51  ) 
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Although  we  receive  a  great  many  coiiiiueiits  through  the 
mail  alter  virtually  every  issue  of  The  Bulletin  in  connection 
with  C.M.D.  material  contained  therein,  we  have,  except  on  two 
occasions,  followed  a  policy  of  refraining  from  puhlishing  such 
reader  read  ions,  preferring  to  digest  them  and  use  them  as  a 
guide  to  improve  future  C.M.D.  Bulletin  contrihutions.  We 
have,  however,  attempted  to  acknowledge  them  individually 
whenever  possible  and  we  are  always  glad  to  receive  such  re¬ 
actions  because  we  have  found  them  very  helpful  in  planning 
construetive  contributions  to  The  Bulletin  ami  we  hope  that 
our  readers  will  continue  to  favor  us  with  them. 

The  “Creditgrams"  column  appearing  in  the  September 
issue  of  The  Bulletin,  entitled  "Scrap  the  Percentage  Quota¬ 
tion  of  the  Carrying  Charge*’,  was  another  instance  resulting  in 
literally  an  avalanche  of  mail  containing  some  very  interesting 
comments  and  reflecting  serious  thinking  on  the  part  of  the 
readers  of  C.M.D.  material. 

Because  we  consider  these  comments  of  such  timely  im¬ 
portance  in  view  of  the  increasing  tendency  to  regulate  retail 
installment  selling  practices  by  law',  we  are  running  a  resume  of 
the  various  ideas  advanced  in  connection  with  the  proper 
handling  of  the  carrying  charge  problem. 

We  have  also  asked  permission  from  the  Conference  on 
Consumer  Financing,  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Chicago, 
to  run  an  address  recently  made  by  Professor  Yntema  on  the 
subject  of  “The  Rate  of  Charge  for  Consumer  Credit"  because 
of  its  close  relation  to  this  subject.  It  appears  further  on  in 
th  is  issue.  — J.  A.  H. 


How  Shall  W 
Between  Casli 


show  that  there  arc  otlicr  nictliods 
in  use  now  which  w’c  believe  would 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  tlie 
F.T.C.  ruling  and  to  which  the  latter 
organization  could  probably  have  no 
valid  objections. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  is  an  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  regulation  of  various  in¬ 
stallment  selling  practices  as  was 
I)ointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  Legis¬ 
lation  ai)pearing  in  the  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Year  Book,  and  the  matter 
of  projK^rly  featuring  the  carrying 
charge  figures  rather  prominently 
aincmg  these  attempts  to  regulate 
by  law. 

In  an  effort  to  clarify  this  issue 
somewhat  and  to  throw  the  matter 
wide  ojKMi  for  discussion  in  the  ho])c 
that  out  of  it  will  eventually  evolve 
the  development  of  a  sound  carrying 
charge  |X)licy,  w'e  are  quoting  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  more  interesting  reac¬ 
tions  received  in  this  connection. 
Mr.  Harley  J.  Boyle,  Credit  Mana¬ 
ger  of  The  Crescent,  Spokane, 
Washington,  wrote  us  as  follows : 

“In  your  ‘Creditgrams’  for  the 
September  1937  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  are  you  setting  forth  that 
the  carrying  charge  .service  and 
finance  charge  as  outlined  in  that 
.schedule  is  fair  and  equitable?  In 
that  column  vou  state  as  follows : 


IN  the  .September  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  we  attempted  to  fo¬ 
cus  our  readers’  attention  on 
an  action  taken  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  earlier  in  the  year 
against  the  automobile  field.  The 
Commission,  we  jxjinted  out  in  the 
“Creditgrams”  column  entitled 
“Scrap  the  Percentage  Quotation  of 
the  Carrying  Charge”,  held  that 
misleading  statements  as  to  the  in¬ 
terest  rate  (the  familiar  j/2  of  1% 
a  month  rate)  constitute  unfair 
comjietition  regardless  of  whether 
there  was  any  intent  to  deceive  the 
customer.  Our  views  expressed  in 
that  column  resulted  in  some  inter¬ 
esting  reactions  on  the  part  of  our 
readers,  some  of  whom  were  fully 
in  accord  with  them.  Most  of  them, 
however,  to  be  per-fectly  truthful 
about  it*  were  “agin”  us. 

Frankly,  that  column  was  written 


for  one  purpose  only  and  that  is  to 
call  our  members’  attention  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission’s  action 
and  to  arouse  some  clear-cut  think¬ 
ing  as  to  how  we,  in  the  department 
store  field,  can  best  meet  this  situa¬ 
tion  in  a  way  that  is  sound  from  the 
retailer’s  standixiint  and  fair  to  the 
consumer.  The  article  was  not  in¬ 
tended  to  advocate  necessarily  the 
particular  method  or  rate  used  by  a 
well-known  mail  order  and  chain 
store  organization,  an  erroneous 
impression  which  was  created  be¬ 
cause  we  cited  such  an  organization’s 
plan  as  an  example.  The  rates 
shown  in  our  illustration,  by  the 
way,  were  taken  from  an  old  table 
we  bad  on  file.  In  the  meantime,  we 
were  informed  that  they  were  low¬ 
ered.  as  they  are  now  figured  on  the 
outstanding  balance.  Our  reason  for 
citing  this  example  was  simply  to 


‘The  practice  of  quoting  a 
sjiecial  service  charge  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  concealing  it  in  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  (as  was  once  done  in 
the  early  days  of  installment 
selling)  has  been  so  well-estab¬ 
lished  by  now  that  there  can  no 
longer  he  any  question  as  to 
three  specific  facts  regarding  its 
appropriateness.  Briefly,  these 


1. 


3. 


It  is  fair  and  equitable  to  the 
consumer. 

It  is  a  necessary  and  legi¬ 
timate  “financial  service” 
charge. 

It  is  not  excessive,  but  actu¬ 
ally  one  of  the  lowest  rates 
on  record  in  the  consumer 
credit  field.’ 


“In  view  of  the  table  at  the  foot 
of  your  column,  shouldn’t  we  say 
that  it  is  fair  and  equitable  to  the 
consumer  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  the  charge,  and  third — 
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handle  the  Differential 
ind  Installment  Prices? 


Credit  men  discuss  the  subject 
presented  by  J.  Anton  Hagios, 
Manager,  Credit  Management 
Division,  in  the  September 
issue  of  The  Bulletin. 


that  it  is  not  excessive,  but  actually 
one  of  the  lowest  rates  on  record  in 
the  consumer  credit  field  depending, 
of  course,  uixjn  what  the  rate  is? 

*‘l  agree  with  you  that  we  should 
‘Scrap  the  Percentage  Ouotation  of 
the  Carrying  Charge.’  At  The  Cres¬ 
cent  we  call  it  a  carrying  charge. 
Our  carrying  charge  is  based  on  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  a  month  on  the 
unpaid  balance  at  the  date  of  the 
contract.  We  do  not  advertise  that 
our  installment  merchandise  sold  on 
the  payment  plan  is  subject  to  a 
carrying  charge.  We  do  not  adver¬ 
tise  a  carrying  charge  primarily  be¬ 
cause  as  you  state  in  your  article, 
‘It  is  my  |x.*rsonal  conviction  that 
every  intelligent  and  fair-minded 
consumer  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
when  he  buys  merchandise  on  the 
installment  jdan  there  has  to  lie  a 
differential  between  the  jirice 
charged  to  a  cash  customer  and  the 
price  charged  to  him — a  differential 
which  is  generally  called  a  .service 
charge.’ 

“It  has  been  our  ex]ierience  that 
customer  objection  to  a  carrying 
charge  on  installment  accounts  is 
almost  nil.  Instances  arise  however 
when  the  Credit  Manager  is  pinned 
down  to  a  definite  statement — ‘Well 
what  rate  of  interest  is  it  ?’.  to  which 
we  answer — ‘We  don’t  call  it  inter¬ 
est.  It  is  a  carrying  charge.  It  is 
five  per  cent  of  the  unpaid  purchase 
price  at  the  time  the  contract  is 
arranged  if  paid  in  ten  months,  six 
per  cent  in  twelve  months,  sevt'n 
per  cent  in  fourteen  months,  etc.’  If 
we  are  pinned  down  further.  ‘W(“ll. 
what  is  the  actual  rate  of  interest?’, 
you  have  to  answer  that  based  on 
an  actual  interest  rate  it  is  around 
ten  or  eleven  per  cent.  From  the 
merchant’s  viewpoint  that  rate  is  not 
excessive  and  is  a  reasonable  differ¬ 


ential  between  cash  and  payment 
plan  price  w’hen  you  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  liookkeei)ing  and  Col¬ 
lection  costs. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  we  average 
losing  a  customer  once  a  year  l)e- 
cause  of  our  carrying  charge.  'I'he 
consumer  ])ublic  has  l)ecome  very 
much  interest-minded  in  the  last  few 
years.  As  definite  ])roof  of  this  is 
the  fact  that  automobile  finance  com- 
])anies  and  banks  generally  have 
adopted  this  same  percentage  basis 
for  selling  automobiles  on  the  time 
l^ayment  plan,  and  jiarticularly  is 
this  so  l)ecause  of  the  recent  FHA 
|)lan.  Therefore,  the  public  does 
know  what  it  is  paying  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  buying  on  the  installment 
plan.  So,  I  ask  you  again,  are  you 
setting  forth  that  schedule  as  an 
equitable  plan?  Have  you  stopped 
to  figure  the  difference  between  that 
plan  and  the  plan  of  one-half  of  one 
l)er  cent  a  month  on  the  unpaid  bal¬ 
ance  at  the  date  of  contract?  Let  us 
take  a  schedule  or  two  as  shown  in 
your  column.  In  each  instance  tak¬ 
ing  the  larger  amount  on  which  the 
‘add  for  easy  payments’  has  been 
stated,  w’e  find  as  follows : 

If  Cash  Add 

Price  of  for  Easy  Monthly 

O.rder  Is  Payments  Defosit  Payments 

$25.00  $2.50  $3.00  $4.00 

125.00  11.00  10.00  9.00 

Carrying  charges  based  one  one- 
half  of  one  j)er  cent  a  month  on  the 
utqmid  balance  at  the  date  of  the 
contract  are  as  follows ; 


Harley  J.  Boyle 

“The  above  figures  are  appro.xi- 
mate  and  may  vary  a  little  either 
way.  It  is  true  that  the  larger  the 
contract  in  the  schedule  outlined  in 
your  column,  the  less  ])ro])ortionate- 
ly  is  the  rate  of  the  carrying  charge, 
but  at  no  time  is  it  as  low  as  the 
carrying  charge  based  on  one-half 
of  one  ])er  cent  a  month  on  the  un- 
])aid  balance  at  the  date  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  Comi)aring  the  schedule  in 
vfmr  column  on  a  contract  for 
$100  with  carrying  charge  based 
on  one-half  of  one  |)er  cent  a  month 
on  the  un])aid  balance  at  the  date  of 
the  contract,  it  is  practically  two 
and  one-half  times  as  large  for  the 
.same  amount  of  the  contract  and  for 
the  same  number  of  months.  The 
smaller  the  contract  the  larger  the 
carrying  charge  proportionately  on 
the  schedule  set  forth  in  your  col¬ 
umn.  When  you  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  that  statistics  will  show  the  av¬ 
erage  contract  to  be  somewhat  under 
$100  you  can  appreciate  that  the 
buying  public  is  paying  dearly  for 
the  j)rivilege  of  purchasing  on  such 
a  monthly  payment  plan. 

“You  had  an  article  in  The 
Hi  lletix  relative  to  the  carrying 
charge,  as  I  recall  it.  some  months 
ago.  At  that  time  I  went  so  far  as 
to  ])repare  a  rough  draft  of  a  short 
paper  on  the  carrying  charge  some¬ 
what  in  answer  to  that  article  but  I 
hesitated  to  send  it  in.  In  view  of 
your  article  in  the  .Se]iteml)er  issue  I 
(Coutiuucd  on  page  56) 


If  Cash  Price 
of  Order  Is 

Total 

Carrying  Charge 

Deposit 

Monthly  Payments 
Carrying  Charge  Including 

Each  Month  Carrying  Charge 

$25.00 

$.66 

$3.00 

$.11 

$4.11 

125.00 

8.12 

10.00 

.58 

9.00 
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On  the  Importance  of  Reading  the  Whole  BULLETIN 


FR(  )M  time  to  time  we  make  the 
painful  discovery  tliat  a  few 
Credit  Manager  readers  of  Thk 
BfLLETix  ap])ear  to  l)e  interested 
only  in  the  C.M.I).  section  of  this 
publication.  This  seems  inconceiv¬ 
able  to  us,  particularly  since  one  of 
the  chief  advantages  of  membership 
in  the  Credit  Management  Division 
is  that  members  of  the  credit  pro¬ 
fession  in  the  department  store  field 
now  have  this  invaluable  op]M)rtu- 
nity  of  familiarizing  themselves  thor¬ 
oughly  with  some  of  the  broader 
problems  of  the  store  organization  as 
a  whole,  so  painstakingly  recorded 
in  the  jiages  of  The  IU-lletin  every 
month. 

There  is  no  excuse — not  even  par¬ 
donable  pride — for  such  a  short¬ 
sighted  reader  interest,  and  we  hope, 
in  fact  we  know,  that  it  is  not  wide¬ 
spread  among  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
membership.  Not  only  would  such  a 
limited  reading  of  Bulletin*  mate¬ 
rial  iirevent  a  Credit  Manager  from 
acc|uiring  that  broader  .storewide 
perspective  so  necessaiy'  to  do  an 
effective  credit  job,  but  occasionally 
a  Credit  Manager  pursuing  such  a 
practice  would  not  even  see  all  the 
C.M.D.  contributions  which,  because 
of  the  store-wide  importance  of  cer¬ 
tain  material,  may  not  always  be 
recorded  in  the  credit  section  of  The 
Buletin. 

In  order  to  bring  certain  vital  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  attention  of  the  largest 
Iiossible  number  of  Bulletin  read¬ 
ers.  Mr.  Lew  Hahn  might  find  it 
advisable  to  editorialize  on  it.  or  Mr. 
James  H.  Scull  might  cover  it  in 
his  “Close-Ups”  column,  or  we  might 
want  to  cultivate  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  sound  credit  princijiles  among 
furniture  buyers  as  we  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  do  in  this  issue,  for  instance. 
At  any  rate,  do  not  fail  to  read  about 
the  action  taken  by  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
Board  wifh  regard  to  C.M.D.  resolu¬ 
tions  advocating  a  reduction  in  maxi¬ 


mum  installment  terms.  This  is  of 
vital  significance  to  every  store  sell¬ 
ing  on  the  installment  jilan,  and  every 
interested  Credit  Manager  should 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  his  store 
principals. 

riiose  Credit  Managers  who  read 
I'liE  Bulletin  from  cover  to  cover 
every  month  find  that  C.M.D.  mem¬ 
bership  pays  dividends  to  the  dejiart- 
ment  store  credit  managers  far  in 
excess  of  tho.se  afforded  by  any  other 
organization. 

*  *  * 

The  reiiort  presented  by  the 
C.M.D.  Legislative  Committee  at  the 
recent  Convention  of  the  Division  in¬ 
dicated  clearly  a  very  definite  trend 
in  the  direction  of  more  regulation  of 
various  retail  credit  practices.  To 
show  in  which  direction  the  wind  is 
blowing,  we  are  citing  some  excerpts 
from  a  rei)ort  just  made  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Banking  and  In¬ 
surance  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
Rhode  Island.  This  read  as  follows: 

“That  regulatory  legislation 
be  adopted  relative  to  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  those  engaged  in  the  al¬ 
lied  fields  of  installment  selling 
and  financing.  This  repeats  the 
recommendation  made  by  me  in 
the  annual  report  of  two  years 
ago. 

“Some  states  have  already 
legislated  on  this  subject  and  I 
am  convinced  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  Rhode  Lsland 
should  undertake  serious  study 
of  the  problems  and  abuses  that 
are  found,  in  many  cases,  to  ac¬ 
company  these  two  lines  of  en¬ 
terprise.  I  offer  a  suggestive 
outline  of  some  of  the  points 
which,  in  my  opinion,  such  leg¬ 
islation  should  embrace. 

“(a)  In  the  case  of  every  in¬ 
stallment  sale  the  seller  should 
be  compelled  to  furnish  a  clear 
and  unequivocal  statement  of 
price,  terms  and  other  condi¬ 


tions,  including  co.st  of  in.sur- 
ance  and  any  other  incidental 
charge,  and  in  form  prescribed 
by  this  Division. 

“(b)  Every  financing  o])era- 
tion,  that  is,  one  involving  the 
sale  of  negotiation  of  notes, 
.should  be  supported  by  a  sup- 
])lemental  statement  exjilaining 
clearly  all  interest,  insurance 
and  other  charges. 

“(c)  Regulation  of  rates  of 
interest  should  lie  placed  within 
the  authority  of  the  Division  of 
Banking  and  Insurance. 

“(d)  .\  licensing  system 

should  be  inaugurated  with 
power  of  rejection  and  revoca¬ 
tion,  subject  to  appeal,  placed  in 
the  hands  of  this  Division. 

“(e)  Records  of  all  licensees 
should  be  subject  to  inspection 
of  this  Division. 

“(f)  For  the  protection  of  the 
])ublic,  all  licensees  should  be 
bonded  or  compelled  to  produce 
evidence  of  ample  responsibility. 

“(g)  Penalties  should  be  iire- 
scribeil  for  violations  of  regula¬ 
tions  or  law.” 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  interest 
prevailing  in  this  subject  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  we  have  asked  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Chicago  to  permit  us  to  print 
the  address  entitled,  “The  Rate  of 
Charge  for  Consumer  Credit.”  given 
recently  at  the  Conference  on  Con¬ 
sumer  Financing,  sponsored  by  the 
University.  Although  this  article 
was  given  before  a  conference  of  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  the  finance  comjiany  and 
personal  loan  field,  thus  containing 
frequent  references  to  that  field,  it 
could  just  as  well  have  been  given  to 
a  conference  of  Credit  Managers  in 
the  department  store  field.  .Ml  you 
need  do  is  to  rejilace  the  word  "loan” 
wherever  it  occurs  with  the  words 
“retail  installment  transaction”  and 
its  apidication  to  our  own  field  be¬ 
comes  immediately  apparent. 
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MB  ARRASSING  waits 
on  charge  "takes”  just 
don't  happen  at  Kdwards’  great 
Ro«‘hester  store.  Credit  okays 
are  practically  instantaneous — 
for  aiithorizers  have  complete 
and  current  data  literally  at 
their  fingertips  in  the  Kardex 
Custoiner  History  Record, 
Besides  hiiihling  customer  good 
will  through  faster  service,  this 
same  record  simplifies  collec¬ 
tion  review.  Kardex  signals 
show  in  graphic  form  exactly 
how  each  account  stands  and 
where  "treatment”  is  needed, 
Edwards’  re|)ort  still  another 


operating  economy  with  Kar¬ 
dex.  There’s  no  need  to  use  the 
leilger  for  refers,  and  no  waste¬ 
ful  interruption  of  h(M)kkeep<‘rs 
work.  Except  for  five  days  each 
month  when  balances  are  trans- 
ferre<l,  the  ledger  is  completely 
free. 

LOOK  INTO  KARDEX  TODAY.  The 

Customer  History  Record  can 
save  you  money  just  as  it  dues 
E.  W.  Edwards  and  humireds 
of  other  users.  A  free,  exjwrt 
survey  will  tell  in  round  figures 
how  much  that  saving  will  he. 
Mail  coupon  or  phone  the  l<M‘al 
office  of  Remington  Rand  Inc. 


**Our  customers  reitliz^ hoiv  thttriMifthly  their  rr^tit  is  bei ng checked says  an  E.  If  '.  Edu  ards 

&  S*tn  E\ertititv.'*Thot*s  hmv  fast  Kardex  giies  ns  the  ansti'er  on  any  one  of  30JMM)  am»tnts,** 


TRIPLE 

SAVINGS 

EDWARDS 

mtA  neu/^  cu5tomet 

kl^tOtlj  tQCOtd 


Remington  Rand 


The  Charge  for  Consumer  Credit 


By  THEODORE  O.  YNTEMA 

Professor  of  Statistics,  School  of  Business,  University  of  Chicago 


TO  be  satisfactory  from  an  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  point  of  view 
the  rate  of  charge  for  consumer 
credit  should  conform  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  criteria: 

1.  The  rate  of  charge  for  any  type 
of  loan  should  be  as  low  as  possible, 
but  still  high  enough  to  attract  capi¬ 
tal  to  furnish  the  credit  if  it  is 
socially  desirable. 

2.  The  method  of  expressing  the 
rate  of  charge  should  be  siiiil'le.  The 
borrower  should  l)e  able  to  under¬ 
stand  it  and  check  the  lender’s  com¬ 
putation  of  charges. 

3.  The  rates  of  charge  by  different 
loan  agencies  should  be  com  ('arable. 
They  should  be  stated  in  the  same 
way  so  that  the  borrower  can  easily 
compare  them  and  pick  the  lowest 
cost  agency  furnishing  the  kind  of 
credit  required. 

The  first  criterion  needs  no  argu¬ 
ment  in  its  supjxjrt,  but  the  condi¬ 
tions  requisite  for  its  satisfaction 
are  not  so  obvious.  The  necessitous 
borrower  is  a  poor  bargainer  and  in 
an  imperfectly  competitive  market 
he  is  easily  exploited.  He  needs  two 
safeguards,  competitive  among  lend¬ 
ers  and  state  regulation,  to  prevent 
such  exploitation. 

I  cite  both  safeguards  because 
there  is  grave  doubt  that  competition 
without  regulation  will  provide  as 
low  a  rate  as  possible.  If  competi- 


tioji  were  conducted  on  a  price  basis, 
that  is,  if  all  competitors  stated  their 
rates  in  the  same  way  and  tried  to 
attract  customers  only  by  offering 
low  rates  of  charge,  the  borrower 
would  be  assured  as  low  a  rate  as 
l)ossible.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 
\\’e  find  lenders  offering  credit  with 
all  kinds  of  complicated  and  often 
misleading  rates;  we  find  advertising 
designed  to  bring  customers  into  the 
office  without  stating  rates;  we  find 
|K*rsonal  selling  effort  brought  to 
hear  on  the  prospect ;  and  later  we 
find  that  personal  ties  frequently 
bittd  the  borrower  to  the  lender.  The 
fact  that  advertising  of  the  persua¬ 
sion  variety  is  profitable  and  is  used 
on  a  large  scale  by  consumer  credit 
agencies  is  per  se  evidence  of  the 
present  imj^erfections  of  price  com¬ 
petition  in  this  field.  Now  all  this  is 
no  worse  than  what  is  characteristic 
of  much  retail  distribution.  Due  to 
product  differentiation  and  the  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  the  buyer  to  persuasion, 
an  enormous  part  of  our  economic 
resources  is  wasted  by  sellers 
struggling  against  each  other — off¬ 
setting  each  other’s  efforts — in  the 
attemi)t  to  induce  customers  to  come 
to  them.  Of  course,  the  costs  of  dis¬ 
tribution  are  high. 

In  the  field  of  consumer  credit, 
moreover,  the  demand  is  very  in¬ 
elastic.  A  general  decrease  in  rates 


This  address  was  one  of 
the  high  points  of  the  recent 
Conference  on  Consumer 
Financing  sponsored  by  the 
Fniversity  of  Chicago.  While 
it  was  direeted  to  consumer 
lending  agencies,  the  points 
made  are  exactly  applicable 
to  the  field  of  department 
store  credit. 


of  charge  will  not  greatly  increase 
the  total  volume  of  loans.  Even  for 
a  single  lender,  a  given  percentage 
decrease  in  the  rate  wdll  often  fail  to 
bring  an  equal  iJercentage  gain  in 
volume.  Certainly  in  the  short  run 
rate  cutting  does  not  pay.  Even  in 
the  long  run  it  is  highly  doubtful 
whether,  in  the  absence  of  potential 
regulation,  self-interest  would  lead 
to  low  rates. 

If  the  lowest  possible  rates  com¬ 
patible  with  adequate  service  are  to 
l)e  had,  regulation  must  prevent  any 
large  expenditures  from  lieing  wast¬ 
ed  on  selling.  Such  regulation  may 
take  several  forms — limiting  maxi¬ 
mum  rates,  limiting  the  numlier  of 
competitors,  regulating  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  competitive  effort,  and  requir¬ 
ing  that  rates  of  charge  be  stated  in 
a  uniform  way  and  iniblished  in  the 
advertising. 

If  rates  of  charge  are  to  be  as  low 
as  possible  and  still  attract  capital 
to  provide  various  types  of  credit, 
(Cotih'mted  on  page  55  ) 


“The  serond  criterion  of  an  ideal 
rate  of  charge  is  that  it  should  be 
simple.  The  borrower  should  be 
able  to  understand  it  and,  if  of 
average  intelligence,  be  able  to 
rbeck  tbe  lender’s  charges  by  a 
simple  calculation.” 
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Two  Simple  Unit  Control  Systems 
(Women  s  Shoes — Silverware) 

By  H.  E.  ENEY 

Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Perpetual  inventories  and 
records  of  sales  of  pieces  are 
not  new.  They  were  being  used 
by  retail  stores  years  ago.  While 
not  as  complete  nor  as  extensive  as 
are  the  records  of  today,  they,  never¬ 
theless,  furnished  such  information 
as  was  felt  needed  at  that  time. 

.\s  business  e.xpanded,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  study  stocks  in 
more  detail.  Some  method  of  con- 
trf)l  was  needed  that  would  permit 
buyers  and  merchandise  managers 
to  follow  the  progress  of  each  item 
carried  within  the  classes  and  price 
lines  and  to  keep  the  stocks  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  sales  to  jirevent 
good  items  from  getting  too  low  and 
to  weed  out  the  inactive  ones,  thus 
keeping  stocks  alive  and  active. 

Most  buyers  as  well  as  merchan¬ 
dise  managers  realize  the  value  of 
Unit  Control  and  are  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  and  use  the  information  pro¬ 
vided  for  them.  The  in.stallation  of 
new  Unit  Control  records  or  any 
changes  to  be  made  in  them  is  al¬ 
ways  discussed  with  the  buyer  and 
merchandise  manager  beforehand. 


Unit  Control  records,  to  lx*  used 
effectively,  should  not  be  compli¬ 
cated,  nor  should  they  carry  more 
detail  than  is  neces.sary  for  practical 
application. 

Unit  Control  in  the  Women’s 
Shoe  Department 

'I'he  Unit  C<jntrol  system  in  op¬ 
eration  in  the  Women’s  Shoe  De¬ 
partment  of  this  store  was  designed 
to  furnish  the  buyer  with  a  comidete 
record  of  the  progress  of  each  tyi)e 
and  style  ymrchased  for  the  season, 
by  ])rice  lines.  'I'he  records  are  made 
uj)  from  cojjies  of  .the  original  or¬ 
ders.  from  which  the  full  descrip¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  each 
size  and  width  are  entered  on  the 
Unit  Control  sheet  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  columns.  (See  Form  1)  .\s 

these  new  intrchases  are  received, 
they  are  entered  in  the  “Merchan¬ 
dise  Received’’  column  by  the  con¬ 
trol  clerk.  The  control  clerk  ])ro- 
cures  this  information  from  the 
marking  room  before  the  shoes  are 
sent  to  the  department. 


( )nce  each  week,  the  various  types 
and  styles  are  inventoried  on  the 
days  scheduled.  The  counting  is  done 
by  the  heads  of  stock,  who  call  the 
pairs  on  hand  according  to  sizes  and 
widths,  to  the  control  clerk.  This 
clerk  enters  the  quantities  on  the 
control  record.  (The  control  rec¬ 
ords  are  arranged  in  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  order  as  is  the  stock  in  the  stock 
room.) 

As  the  different  groui)s  are  com¬ 
pleted,  the  control  clerk  then  com- 
inites  the  sales  Ixtween  inventories 
and  enters,  in  the  sales  column,  the 
l)airs  sold  in  each  size.  The  sales 
figures  are  shown  in  red,  and  are 
derived  by  deducting  the  present  “on 
hand’’  from  the  jxevious  “on  hand’’ 
and  purchases  received  between  in¬ 
ventories.  The  record  is  then  turned 
over  to  the  buyer  for  reordering 
purposes.  The.se  records  are  ke])t  in 
se])arate  l)ook  binders  so  that  they 
may  be  easily  carried  to  and  from 
the  department. 

It  is,  of  course,  de.sirable  to  have 
all  Unit  Control  systems  prevent 
(Continued  on  page  49) 


Form  I — Unit  Control  Record  in  Vi  omen’s  Shoe  Department 


Description  Black  suede  oxford 

Retail  10.75 

Cost 

Dept. 

60 

.self  stitching — low  heel 

Reduced 

Date 

Stock 

No. 

Manufacturer  Xo.  1 

Reduced 

Date 

Last 

443 

Retlueed 

Date 

Heel 

14/8 

Class 

0191 


D 


^  o 


S 


Width 


Size 


o  s 


> 

n  S 
!  X  ^ 


o  s 


s  I 


o  s 


’V  .  OS 


o  s 


.3  > 

3  c 
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Topics  of  the  Month  in 

The  CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 

Edited  by  H.  I.  KLEINHAUS,  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


Social  Security  Bulletin  No.  34 


The  present  bulletin  brings  up- 
to-date  rulings  of  tbe  Treasury 
Department  concerning  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  tbe  Federal  Social 
Security  Act.  Rulings  bearing  the 
official  designation  S.S.T. — numbers 
1  through  193 — affecting  retailers, 
were  covered  in  previous  bulletins. 
Rulings  Nos.  194  through  211  are 
the  substance  of  this  bulletin  with 
Nos.  194,  195,  196.  200,  202,  204, 
205,  209,  210  and  211  excluded  since 
they  do  not  affect  retailers.  Other 
Social  Security  items  of  interest  are 
also  included  here. 

Particular  attention  is  drawn  to 
rulings  S.S.T.  206  and  207  dealing 
with  the  taxability  of  bonuses  paid 
by  manufacturers  to  retailers’  sales- 
peo])le  and  bonuses  by  retailers  or 
others  to  other  than  regular  employ¬ 
ees. 

Kmployvr-Employev  Status  Defined 
Under  Specific  Circumstances 
—S.S.T.  197 

Advice  was  requested  of  the 
'I'reasury  De])artment  whether  an 
individual.  A,  engaged  by  a  Cycle 
Company  o|>erating  a  delivery  ser¬ 
vice.  who  makes  deliveries  for  a 
Company,  Y,  with  which  the  Cycle 
Company  had  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment,  is  an  emidoyee  of  the  Cycle 
Company  or  of  the  Y  Company. 

riie  agreement  between  tbe  two 
concerns  called  for  tbe  Cycle  Com¬ 
pany  to  furnish  tbe  other  with  a 
motorcycle  and  an  oj^erator  for  a 
stipulated  amount  ^ler  month.  Tbe 
Cycle  Company  has  tbe  sole  right  to 
hire  and  discharge  such  oiKrator,  to 
replace  him  at  any  time,  and  to  retain 
control  over  his  activities.  Similar 
service  is  furnished  other  concerns. 

It  is  important  to  note  tbe  deci¬ 
sion  of  tbe  'rreasnry  Department 
which  maintained  that  though  the 
services  of  the  operator  are  per¬ 
formed  to  some  extent  in  accordance 
with  instructions  of  the  Y  Company, 
the  Cycle  Company  has  not  relin¬ 
quished  the  right  of  control  and  di¬ 
rection  over  the  operator  as  would 
dissolve  the  employer-emidoyee  re¬ 
lationship  existing  between  the  Cycle 
Company  and  the  ojierator.  Thus  it 
was  held  the  operator  is  an  employee 


of  tbe  Cycle  Company  for  purj)oses 
of  Titles  \'I1I  and  IX  of  tbe  .Social 
Security  Act. 

This  will  affect  those  member 
stores  wbicb  may  have  some  similar 
arrangement  for  si)ecial  or  hotel  de¬ 
liveries. 

Employer-Employee  Status  Defined 
Under  Specific  Circumstances 
—S.S.T.  198 

Tbe  following  circumstances  were 
presented  to  the  4'reasury  Dejxirt- 
ment  for  advice  as  to  tbe  status  of 
the  individuals  involved  for  the  pur- 
])oses  of  Titles  VTTT  and  TX  of  the 
Social  Secnrily  .Act. 

.\  entered  into  .'in  agreement  with 
the  Y  Company  to  furnish  it  with  a 
truck  and  driver  and  to  pay  all  ex- 
|H*nses  of  oiieration  for  a  stiinilaled 
sum  ])er  month.  .\  serves  as  driver 
but  sulxstitutes  H  at  certain  times 
during  tbe  year  due  to  other  business 
interests.  .\  furnishes  no  similar 
service  to  any  other  concern.  Y  con¬ 
trols  the  activities  of  both  .\  and  B. 

It  was  held  that  since  the  A’  Com¬ 
pany  has  the  right  to  direct  and  con¬ 
trol  A  and  B  as  to  the  details  and 
manner  of  jxuformance  of  their  ser¬ 
vices  as  drivers  of  the  truck,  it  es¬ 
tablishes  the  relationship  of  employer 
and  employee  between  tbe  A'  Com¬ 
pany  and  A  and  P>. 

This  will  affect  stores  wbicb  enter 
into  similar  arrangements  for  tbe 
hauling  of  freight. 

The  Effect  of  Chaiifies  in  Status  of 
Employers  as  to  Tax  Liahility 
Under  Titles  Vlll  and  IX— 
S.S.T.  199 

Responding  to  a  number  of  cases 
presented  to  it.  involving  changes  in 
the  status  of  employers,  the  'Preasury 
Department  has  established  tirinci- 
ides  to  help  determine  the  emiiloyers’ 
tax  liability  under  Titles  ATTT  and 
IX.  These  are  summarized  below : 

1.  In  the  case  of  an  individual  pro- 
prietorshiji,  where  the  proprietor 
dies  and  the  administrator  of  his 
estate  carries  on  the  business  for 
the  estate,  there  is  no  change  of 
emplover  for  the  i^urposes  of 
Titles' VIII  and  IX. 


2.  In  the  case  of  a  partnershi]).  the 
death  or  retirement  of  any  of  the 
partners  or  the  addition  of  any 
new  partners  creates  a  new  em¬ 
ployment  unit  from  the  time  of 
any  such  event  for  the  jHirixises 
of  Titles  \TII  and  IX. 

3.  In  the  case  of  a  corporation, 
which  is  undergoing  reorganiza¬ 
tion  under  Section  77(b)  of  the 
National  Bankruptcy  Act  and  is 
lieing  operated  by  trustees,  or  is 
being  liquidated  by  receivers,  no 
change  in  the  status  of  the  cor- 
jxiration  as  an  enqiloyer  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  taken  ])lace  for 
the  ])urposes  of  Titles  VlII  and 
IX.  This  holds  true  even  if  the 
corporation  resumes  control  and 
oiieration  of  the  business  after  re¬ 
organization. 

4.  \\'  here  several  coriiorations 
merge  or  con.solidate,  if  one  re¬ 
tains  its  corporate  existence  and 
merely  absorbs  tbe  other,  then 
tbe  former  is  only  a  new  emjdoy- 
er  with  respect  to  the  em])loyees 
of  the  coqxiration  which  was  ab¬ 
sorbed.  AN’bere  both  merging  or 
consolidating  corporations  lose 
their  coqxirate  existence  and  a 
new  corixirate  Ixxly  is  created, 
such  new  corporation  becomes  a 
new  employer  of  tbe  individuals 
formerly  employed  by  the  con¬ 
solidating  corporations. 

It  should  be  noted  that  where  a 
technical  change  of  employer  takes 
place,  the  tax  liability  under  Title 
Vm  (Old  .Age  Benefits)  commences 
to  ojierate  against  the  first  $3,000  of 
earnings  of  each  employee  within  the 
calendar  year,  despite  tlie  fact  that  all 
or  part  of  the  maximum  ta.x  liability 
for  tbe  year  bad  Ix'en  satisfied  before 
tbe  change  in  enqiloyers  bad  oc¬ 
curred. 

Furthermore  these  rulings  might 
operate  against  the  Government,  for 
a  technical  change  in  emplover  might 
take  place  at  a  time  within  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  which  would  bring  either 
old  or  new  employer  outside  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  an  “Employer  subject  to 
Title  IX”  which  in  effect  provides 
that  such  an  employer  must  have  em¬ 
ployed  individuals  during  at  least 
twenty  weeks  in  the  calendar  year. 

Where  technical  changes  in  em¬ 
ployers  occur  as  noted  above,  it  is 
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necessary  that  the  old  employer  file 
final  returns  under  Titles  VIII  and 
IX  of  the  Act  and  that  new  em¬ 
ployers  file  apidications  for  identifi¬ 
cation  numbers  of  Form  SS-4. 

Paynn-nts  to  Disabled  Employees 
—S.S.T.  201 

'I'he  (luestion  raised  here  CfHicerns 
the  taxability  of  payments  to  em¬ 
ployees  tem])orarily  disabled  and 
those  i)ennanently  disabled. 

With  reference  to  the  former,  the 
'rrcasury  Department  has  held  that 
amounts  paid  by  an  employer  to  his 
employee  duriii!:?  the  period  of  the 
employee’s  temporary  disability  are 
classified  as  “sick  pay”  and  thus  con¬ 
stitute  taxable  wat^es  within  the 
meaning  of  Titles  \TII  and  IX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

With  reference  to  the  permanent¬ 
ly  disabled  emitloyees,  it  was  main¬ 
tained  that  the  legal  relationship  of 
e'lnployer  atid  employee  no  longer 
exists  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  is  permanently  disabled  and  who 
therefore  performs  no  .service  for  his 
former  employer.  Thus,  amounts 
paid  to  such  iudividual  by  his  former 
etnployer  are  iti  the  nature  of  a  |)en- 
sion  and  do  not  cotrstitute  ta.xahle 
wages,  'riiis  is  in  line  with  ruling 

5.5. 'r.  81  (see  Social  Security  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  24)  dealing  with  pen.sions, 
hut  is  a  modification  of  S.S.T.  54 
(see  Social  Security  Bulletin  No. 
21.) 

Certain  Employees  of  Nurserymen 
and  Commercial  Flower  Grow¬ 
ers — Agricultural  Labor — 

S.S.T.  203 

'I'he  'rreasur5^  Department  has 
ruled  that  employees  of  nur.serymen 
and  commercial  flower  growers.  ]ier- 
forming  service  in  connection  with 
the  growing  of  products  of  the  soil 
are  agricultural  labor  and  thus  ex¬ 
empt  under  the  taxing  provision  of 
Titles  \'TI1  and  TX.  This  reverses 
'Ireasury  Dei>artment  decisions 

5.5. T.  72  and  73.  (See  Social 
Security  Bulletin  No.  24.) 

However,  it  was  maintained  that 
office  workers  and  other  employees 
of  nurserymen  and  commercial 
flower  growers,  not  i)er forming  ser¬ 
vice  in  planting,  cultivating,  harvest¬ 
ing,  and  preparing  for  market  the 
products  of  the  soil,  are  not  agricul¬ 
tural  labor.  On  the  basis  of  this  rea¬ 
soning  it  was  further  held  that  em¬ 
ployees  of  retailers  (and  wholesal¬ 
ers)  who  are  concerned  merely  with 
the  sale  or  disposal  of  the  products 
of  their  own  greenhouses  are  not 
agricultural  labor,  for  which  reason 
they  come  within  the  meaning  of 


Titles  Vni  and  IX.  It  is  our  opin¬ 
ion,  however,  that  where  a  store  op¬ 
erates  its  own  greenhouses  and 
grows  its  own  flowers  or  jdants,  those 
employees  whose  major  activities  are 
concerned  with  cultivation,  are  ex¬ 
empt. 

Bonuses  Paid  to  Retailers'  Sales¬ 
people  by  Manufacturers — 
Not  Taxable — S.S.T.  206 

Retailers  should  take  i^articular 
note  of  this  imjX)rtant  decision  of  the 
'Freasury  Department  which  holds 
that  bonuses  ])aid  by  manufacturers 
to  salesmen  employed  by  retailers  to 
encourage  the  .sale  of  its  (manufac¬ 
turer's)  products,  do  not  constitute 
wages  within  the  meaniug  of  'Pities 
V'lII  and  IX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

'Phis  is  contrary  to  and  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  conclusion  previously 
reached  by  the  Deixirtment  iu  S.S.T. 
42.  (See  Social  Securitv  Bulletin 
No.  16.) 

Under  the  circumstances  which 
elicited  this  decision  the  manufactur- 


Average  Gross  Sale 
Survey 

These  columns  will  soon  carry 
the  results  of  a  survey  now  Ijeing 
conducted  by  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  value  and  trend  of  the 
average  gross  sales  transaction  by 
department.  The  study  is  the  direct 
result  of  a  serious  interest  shown 
by  members  in  this  tyj)e  of  informa¬ 
tion  which,  though  available  for  the 
whole  store  in  the  annual  Depart¬ 
mental  Merchandising  and  Operat¬ 
ing  Results  reports,  has  not  been 
gathered  recently  by  department. 

The  questionnaires  were  sent  to 
stores  with  an  annual  sales  volume 
in  excess  of  $2,000,000.  Those  with 
lower  sales  volume  were  not  con¬ 
tacted  for  this  data  since  smaller 
stores  generally  do  not  have  the 
necessary  data  available. 

The  results  of  the  study  should 
nevertheless  prove  interesting  to  all 
stores.  The  survey  should  tend  to 
l^rove  or  disprove  the  general  belief 
that  sales  increases  have  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  an  increase  in  tbe  value 
of  tbe  average  gross  sales  check 
rather  than  by  an  increase  in  the 
numl)er  of  transactions.  'Phe  survey 
should  also  assist  stores  in  compar¬ 
ing  the  trend  in  the  value  of  the 
average  sales  check  in  individual  de¬ 
partments  in  their  own  establish¬ 
ment  with  the  general  experience  of 
the  trade. 


er  had  agreed  with  various  retailers 
selling  its  products  to  jiay  a  Iwnus 
to  each  of  the  retailers’  employees 
whose  sales  reach  a  certain  volume. 
The  manufacturer  does  not  give 
these  salesjjeople  any  other  remu¬ 
neration  nor  does  the  manufacturer 
have  the  right  to  exerci.se  any  con¬ 
trol  over  them.  The  fact  that  the 
bonus  checks  are  sent  directly  to  the 
.salespeople  is  immaterial. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  reason¬ 
ing  pursued  by  the  Department  in 
coming  to  this  decision.  “In  order 
for  remuneration  to  constitute 
‘wages’  under  the  ta.xing  provisions 
of  the  -Act.  it  must  l)e  remuneration 
for  employment.  It  is  necessary  in 
order  for  services  to  con.stitute  em¬ 
ployment  that  they  be  performed  by 
on  employee  for  his  employer.  It  is 
apparent,  therefore,  that  remunera¬ 
tion  does  not  constitute  ‘wages’  for 
the  puqxjse  of  Titles  VIII  and  IX 
of  the  Act  unless  it  is  compensation 
for  sen'iees  performed  by  an  em¬ 
ployee  for  his  employer  in  an  em¬ 
ployment.” 

Since  the  .salesmen  are  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  retailer  and  not  the 
manufacturer,  even  thotigh  the 
bonuses  are  ])ayable  for  services 
rendered  the  manufacturer,  such 
lM)nuses  do  not  constitute  taxable 
wages. 

Bonu.ses  or  Commissions  to  Other 
Than  Employees  Not  Taxable 
—S.S.T.  207 

In  line  with  the  rea.soning  followed 
in  office  decision  S.S.T.  206  above, 
the  'Preasury  Department  has  fur¬ 
ther  held  that  any  commissions  or 
bonuses  paid  to  a  non-employee,  one 
over  whose  activities  no  control  is 
exercised,  for  submitting  the  names 
of  pro.siK'ctive  customers  to  whom 
merchandise  is  sold,  do  not  consti¬ 
tute  wages  for  the  puqxjse  of  the 
taxing  provi.sions  of  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  .Act.  However,  if  the  recipi¬ 
ent  of  .such  commission  is  an  em¬ 
ployee.  even  where  the  usual  duties 
of  such  employee  are  non-selling, 
the  commissions  so  i)aid  are  taxable 
wages  for  services  rendered  by  an 
employee  for  his  employer. 

Bomrses  j)aid  for  o|x;ning  new 
charge  accounts  would  prohaldy  l)e 
similarly  regarded. 

Distinction  Between  Accountants 
as  Employees  and  Indepen¬ 
dent  Contractors  for  Purposes 
of  Taxing  Provisions  of  Social 
Security  Act — S.S.T.  208 

It  was  held  in  this  decision  by  the 
Treasury  Department  that  an  audi- 
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tor  or  an  .accountant  who  is  in  Imsi- 
ness  for  himself  offering  Ihs  services 
to  the  public  generally  is  an  inde¬ 
pendent  contractor  and  not  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  |)erson  who  contracts 
for  his  service.  The  decision  is  based 
on  the  reasoning  that  the  control 
over  the  auditor  or  accountant  by  the 
firm  hiring  him  is  limited  as  to  the 
result  to  l)e  accomplished  and  does 
not  extend  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  work  is  to  he  performed.  In  .such 
instances  the  auditor  or  .accountant 
does  not  maintain  the  l)ooks  of  ac¬ 
count  hut  reviews  the  accuracy  with 
which  they  have  been  kept  or  i)re- 
pares  final  reports.  He  is  engaged 
for  a  certain  job  which  is  termin.ated 
by  the  completion  of  his  work. 

Where  the  accountant  is  engaged 
to  maintain  the  l)ooks  of  account  on 
a  continuous  basis,  ez’rii  thouqh  his 
work  is  iiiteniiifteiif,  it  is  considererl 
that  the  person  or  firm  engaging  him 
has  the  right  to  direct  and  control 
him  in  the  ijerformance  of  his  ser¬ 
vices.  The  accountant  under  these 
circumstances  is  an  employee  and  the 
business  for  which  he  renders  service 
l)ecomes  his  employer  for  the  pur- 
jxjses  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Quarterly  Information  Returns  to 
Follow  The  Six  Months  Infor¬ 
mation  Return  Prescribed  For 
July  1  Through  December  31, 
1937 

As  noted  in  Social  Security  bul¬ 
letin  No.  32  regulations  91  to  Title 
VIII  prescribing  two  quarterly  in¬ 
formation  returns  on  Forms  SS-2 
and  SS-2a  for  the  period  from  July 
1  through  Deceml)er  31,  1937,  were 
changed  to  allow,  instead,  foi  a  single 
six  months  information  return  cov¬ 
ering  this  same  period.  However. 
Treasury  Department  regulations, 
T.  D.  4759,  call  for  the  resumption 
of  the  quarterly  returns  after  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1938. 

It  was  noted  in  Social  Security 
Bulletin  No.  33  that  the  periotl  cov¬ 
ered  by  Form  SS-3  was  .also  changed 
in  line  with  the  change  affecting 
Forms  SS-2  and  SS-2a.  Thus, 
where  an  employee  attains  the  age 
of  65  or  dies  after  July  1  and  before 
December  31,  1937,  the  return  re¬ 
quired  on  Form  SS-3  is  to  cover  the 
period  from  July  1  to  the  time  of 
either  such  event. 

The  present  regulation  provides 
that  after  January  1,  1938  Form 
SS-3  will  again  be  required  to  cover 
the  period  from  the  beginning  of  the 
quarter  in  which  such  event  occurs 
to  the  time  of  such  occurrence  instead 
of  from  the  beginning  of  the  six 
months  period.  Hence,  if  an  em¬ 


ployee  attains  age  65  or  dies  between 
April  1  and  June  30,  1938  the  return 
will  cover  the  period  from  Ajiril  1 
and  not  from  January  1,  1938. 

Only  Original  Copy  of  Form  SS-1, 
Monthly  Return,  Need  Now 
Be  Filed 

A  series  of  changes  affecting  the 
filing  of  the  Monthly  tax  returns  on 
Form  SS-1  adopted  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue  since 
July  22,  1937  have  reduced  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  quadruplicate  filing  to 
the  filing  of  an  original  copy  only. 
The  first  change  reported  in  Social 
Security  Bulletin  No.  .30  required 
that  Form  SS-1  be  filed  in  triplicate 
instead  of  in  quadruplicate.  The  fil¬ 
ing  in  duplicate  only  was  effected  in 
a  change  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  31. 
The  present  change,  incorporated  in 
T.  D.  4771,  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  October  29,  1937,  requires 
that  only  an  original  copy  he  filed 
with  the  collector  for  each  calendar 
month  beginning  with  November, 
1937.  The  first  return  on  the  new 
basis  will  be  required  to  be  filed  on 
or  before  December  31,  1937.  The 
duplicate  coi)y  may  be  retained. 

Privilege  to  Employers  to  Print 
Form  SS-2a  Broadened 

In  Social  Security  Bulletin  No. 
30,  published  in  the  August.  1937 
issue  of  The  Bulletin  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  there  was  reprinted  “S.S.T. 
— Mimeograph  Coll.  No.  4627” 
which  granted  permission  to  employ¬ 
ers  to  print  information  returns, 
Form  SS-2a.  as  a  continuous  form 


to  follow  any  one  of  a  numlier  of 
methods  described. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  has  slightly  modified  this 
ruling  by  another  “S.S.T. — Mimeo¬ 
graph  Coll.  No.  4677”.  Space  will 
not  permit  reprinting  the  entire  pres¬ 
ent  ruling.  Therefore,  please  sub.sti- 
tute  the  following  item  4  taken  sub¬ 
stantially  from  the  present  ruling  for 
item  4  api)earing  in  Bulletin  No.  .30. 

“4.  The  Method  outlined  under 
(A)  is  the  proper  one,  while  those 
advanced  under  (B),  (C)  and  (E), 
although  not  preferable,  are  permis¬ 
sible.  The  other  ex.amples  are  for 
the  convenience  of  employers  who 
have  already  made  plates  with  the 
necessary  information  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  of  these  methoils,  or 
who  have  purchased  machinery 
which  may  not  be  adapted  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  methods  advanced  under 
(A),  (B),  (C),  or  (E).  Permis¬ 
sion  to  fill  out  Form  SS-2a,  as  set 
forth  under  examples  (D),  (F), 
(G)  and  (H),  is  granted  only 
where  plates  have  already  been 
obtained,  or  where  mechanical  de¬ 
vices  have  been  purchased  which 
may  not  be  adapted  to  conform 
to  the  methods  set  forth  under 
(A),  (B),  (C)  or  (E).  When  it 
becomes  necessary  to  make  new 
plates,  they  must  conform  to  ex¬ 
amples  (A),  (B),  (C)  or  (E).” 

The  effect  of  the  present  ruling  is 
to  make  permanently  permissive  to 
employers  four  styles  of  printing  (or 
processing)  Form  SS-2a,  and  tem¬ 
porarily  permissive  four  other  styles. 
The  earlier  regulation  pemiitted  con¬ 
tinuous  use  of  only  three  methods. 


Income  and  Excess 

Credit  A  Hon  ed  In  Computing  Sur¬ 
tax  on  Undistributed  Profits 
Under  Contracts  Restricting 
Payment  of  Dividends 

The  Treasury  Department  points 
out  a  distinction  between  inability 
to  pay  indebtedness  and  willful  fail¬ 
ure  to  pay  with  respect  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936 
concerning  contracts  entered  into 
prior  to  May  1,  1936  restricting  the 
payments  of  dividends. 

The  contract  referred  to  in  this 
case  involved  an  obligation  payable 
on  demand  and  provided  that  divi¬ 
dends  could  not  be  paid  so  long  as 
the  indebtedness  remained  unpaid. 
Therefore  the  credit  would  be  al¬ 
lowed  only  until  such  time  as  the 
corporation  becomes  financially  able 
to  repay  the  obligation  even  though 


Profits  Tax  Rulings 

it  does  not  actually  repay.  The  in¬ 
debtedness,  being  of  a  demand  char¬ 
acter,  the  ruling  held,  the  debtor 
could  repay  at  any  time  he  was  in 
financial  condition  to  do  so. 

Interest  on  Certain  Obligations  of 
the  United  States  Exempt 
From  Excess  Profits  Tax 

(Modification  of  instructions  on 
Form  1120,  Corporation  Income 
and  Excess  Profits  Tax  Return.) 

Despite  the  instructions  in  item  2, 
page  1,  Form  1120  which  would  re¬ 
quire  that  interest  on  all  United 
States  obligations  should  he  included 
in  Net  Income  subject  to  Excess 
Profits  Tax,  interest  on  certain  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  United  States  is  ex¬ 
empt  from  such  tax.  Those  obliga¬ 
tions  are  the  particular  issues  which, 
under  the  provisions  authorizing 
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their  issues,  expressly  provide  for 
the  exemption. 

'I'he  above  information  is  taken 
from  a  Treasury  Department 
Mimeograph  (I.  T.  4676)  issued 
October  16  last.  The  mimeograph 
in  referring  to  the  apparently  incor¬ 
rect  instructions  on  Form  1120 
makes  this  statement  regarding  the 
fact  that  interest  on  certain  United 
States’  obligations  is  exempt :“.... 
even  though  the  language  of  the  .\ct 
literally  applied  would  require  the 
inclusion  of  the  interest  for  the  pur- 
l)o.se  of  such  tax”. 

Meml)ers  having  income  from 
United  States’  obligations  and  who 
also  paid  an  Excess  Profits  Tax  for 
the  calendar  year  1936  or  for  a  fiscal 
year  ending  in  1937  would  do  well 
to  re-examine  their  calculations. 

Certain  State  Tax  Deductions  Al¬ 
lowable  For  Federal  Income 
Tax  Purposes 

Two  rulings  were  handed  down 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau 
affecting  corporations  in  the  States 
of  Massachusetts  and  Illinois.  For 
the  benefit  of  members  in  these  states 
the  rulings  are  quoted  in  part : 

Massachusetts 

“The  10  per  cent  additional  cor¬ 
poration  excise  tax  imix)sed  by 
chapter  397,  Laws  of  Massachusetts, 
1936,  and  the  10  per  cent  additional 
tax  imposed  by  chapter  422,  Laws  of 
Massachusetts,  1937,  are  merely  in¬ 
creases  or  additions  to  the  existing 
corporation  excise  tax  and  should  be 
accrued  as  a  part  of  the  tax  to  which 
they  are  additions.” 

Illinois 

“The  capital  stock  tax  imposed  by 
the  State  of  Illinois  should  be  ac¬ 
crued  by  taxpayers  subject  thereto 
as  of  April  1  of  each  year  for  Fed¬ 
eral  income  tax  purposes.” 

Members  interested  in  further  in¬ 
formation  regarding  these  decisions 
will  please  communicate  with  the 
Controllers’  Congress. 

What  Constitutes  a  Contract  Re¬ 
stricting  Payment  of  Dividends 
— {As  Recognized  by  the  Rev¬ 
enue  Act  of  1936) 

A  ruling  on  two  particular  cases 
by  the  Income  Tax  Unit  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Bureau  throws  light 
on  what  otherwise  would  appear  as 
a  j)erplexing  problem.  In  I.T.  3133 
the  provisions  of  two  indentures  of 
two  unaffiliated  corporations  are 
quoted,  the  ruling  holding  that  the 


one  contract  would  l)e  recognized  as 
the  basis  for  credit  under  Section 
26  (c)  1  of  the  Revenue  .Act  of  1936, 
while  the  other  contract  would  not. 

The  distinction  w'as  leased  on  the 
fact  that  the  restriction  as  to  the 
payment  of  dividends  in  the  allow¬ 
able  contract  is  general,  prohibiting 
the  payment  of  dividends  of  any 
type,  i.e.,  without  qualification,  while 
in  the  second  case  the  disbursement 
of  cash  alone  in  the  way  of  divi¬ 
dends  was  prohibited. 

The  first  indenture  reads  in  part : 
“Xo  dividends  shall  be  declared  or 
paid  by  the  company  on  either  its 
preferred  stock  or  common  .  .  .  un¬ 
less  .  ,  .  In  the  second  case  the 
agreement  reads  “.  .  .  so  long  as  any 
of  the  l)onds  are  outstanding  it  will 
not  pay  or  declare  dividends  .... 
The  intent  hereof  being  that  before 
the  comi)any  shall  dishurse  any  sum 
or  sums  by  way  of  dividends  .  .  .  .” 

Readers  particularly  interested 
might  obtain  a  copy  of  the  ruling, 
the  sense  of  which  alone  appears 
alxjve. 

New  Tax 'Study 

Facing  the  Tax  Problem.  A  Sur- 
very  of  Taxation  in  the  United 
States  and  a  Program  for  the 
Future. — Twentieth  Century 
Fund,  Inc.,  New  York.  —  600 
Pages — $3.00. 

The  question  of  tax  relief  has 
l)obbed  up  conspicuously  since  the 
various  indices  of  business  activity 
have  shown  continuous  decline  for 
some  few  weeks.  The  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  on  Taxation  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  have, 
according  to  the  press,  agreed  that 
“some  change  should  be  devised 
(re  Corporate  Undistributed  Profits 
Tax)  to  clear  away  inequities,  and 
probably  to  encourage  investment 
in  productive  enterprise.” 

One  of  the  most  important  and 
prodigious  studies  on  the  tax  prob¬ 
lem  appeared  a  few  months  ago  as 
a  publication  of  the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Fund.  Its  review — though  be¬ 
lated — is,  paradoxically,  none  the 
less  timely  in  view  of  the  possibilities 
of  Federal  Tax  Law  amendments 
occupying  an  important  role  in  the 
coming  special  session  of  Congress. 

Facing  the  Tax  Problem  deals 
with  questions  of  Municipal,  State 
and  Federal  Taxation,  and  includes 
studies  of  the  various  types  of  taxa¬ 
tion — property,  payroll,  highway, 
commodity,  general  sales,  customs, 
and  gift  taxes — to  mention  some 
other  than  the  important  income  tax. 


The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  reader  with  our  existing 
tax  systems  and  to  suggest  improved 
methods. 

The  approach  to  the  suggestion 
for  modification  is  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  present  taxes  in  the  light 
of  the  primary  aims  of  taxation, 
social  and  economic  control  and 
revenue,  and  also  from  the  points 
of  view  which  guide  taxation,  such 
as  tax  justice  and  ease  of  adminis¬ 
tration. 

The  volume  analyzes  such  ejues- 
tions  and  problems  as  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth,  the  control  of  busi¬ 
ness,  the  control  of  consumption  of 
certain  articles  and  comnuxlities,  the 
protectij)!!  of  specific  industries  and 
the  control  of  six.‘Culation  with  the 
thorougliness  of  trained  academic 
rcsearcliers  but  in  a  practical  man¬ 
ner  which  practical  business  men 
will  recognize. 

'file  conclusions,  based  on  the 
studies  of  the  numerous  research 
workers  who  obtained  and  develoix^d 
the  factual  information,  were  drawn 
by  the  research  directors.  Professor 
Carl  Shou])  of  Columbia  University 
being  one. 

Space  does  not  ix^rmit  comment 
on  the  conclusions  reached  with  re¬ 
gard  to  any  of  the  lax  systems  or 
measures  of  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ing  bodies  and,  regretfully,  even 
the  recommendations  with  regard  to 
several  Federal  taxes  must  be 
omitted. 

In  general,  the  Federal  Income 
Taxes  are  criticized  liecause  they  are 
weighted  heavily  against  risky  types 
of  enterprise.  The  income  tax  claims 
an  appreciable  share  of  the  winnings 
or  profits  and  allows,  to  but  a  small 
degree,  the  use  of  offsetting  losses. 
This  important  defect  can  be  reme¬ 
died  by  lengthening  the  accounting 
period  beyond  one  year,  by  permit¬ 
ting  losses  to  be  carried  over  or  by 
provision  for  averaging  income  over 
a  few  years. 

The  present  degree  of  graduation 
in  corporation  taxes  is  condemned 
as  an  indecisive  policy — with  slight 
merit  and  considerable  injustice  be¬ 
cause  it  takes  no  account  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  size  of  investment  of  corpora¬ 
tions  which  are  taxed  on  the  basis 
of  income  alone. 

A  theory  that  pervades  the  study 
and  furnishes  the  reason  for  several 
important  proposals  is  that  corporate 
shareholders  should  be  regarded  as 
partners  or  individual  business  op¬ 
erators  who  are  taxed  on  the  full 
share  of  earnings  distributed  or 
otherwise. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Books  for  Retailers 


Business  Under  the  New  Price 
Laws — by  Burton  A.  Zorn  and 
George  J.  Feldman.  Prentice- 
Hall,  New  York,  463  pp.,  $5.00. 

ESSRS.  ZORN  and  Feldman, 
in  this  volume,  have  produced 
an  excellent  study  of  the  price 
laws  affecting  business,  and  the 
ramifications  of  those  laws.  The  es¬ 
sential  merit  of  the  work  is  its  emi¬ 
nently  practical  approach  to  what  are 
fundamentally  legal  problems.  It  is 
stated  to  lx?  a  study  of  business,  and 
it  remains  that,  although  a  great  deal 
of  attention  is  necessarily  given  to 
actual  statutory  clauses. 

Beginning  with  a  description  of 
the  development  of  changing  sys¬ 
tems  of  distribution,  the  authors 
show  how  those  systems  came  to  be 
opposed  and  how  that  opposition 
presently  developed  to  the  point 
where  legistlation  was  deemed  the 
only  solution.  The  earlier  Anti- 
Trust  Laws,  like  the  Clayton  and 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Acts,  had 
proven  inadequate  to  deal  with  the 
growing  confusion  after  the  collapse 
of  the  NRA.  The  Robinson-Patman 
Act  was  produced  as  a  solution. 

The  treatment  of  the  Rohinson- 
Patman  Act  constitutes  the  major 
portion  of  the  book.  The  points  are 
covered  step  by  step,  with  possible 
interpretations  and  their  effects  im¬ 
partially  shown.  Retailer  readers  will 
be  especially  interested  in  those  chap- 
.ters  dealing  with  quantity  discounts, 
functional  discounts,  indirect  price 
discriminations  .such  as  terms  of 
sale,  and  allowances  and  services. 
The  different  types  of  organization 
and  the  varied  ]X)s.sible  effects  of  the 
laws  on  those  types  are  discussed. 

The  authors  have  also  included  a 
rather  complete  discussion  of  the 
procedure  of  FTC  hearings,  suits  by 
the  Government  or  by  private  in¬ 
dividuals.  and  of  the  criminal  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law.  These  sections 
do  much  to  clarify  what  is  for  the 
layman  a  very  complicated  subject. 

The  third  section  of  the  hook 
proper  deals  with  price  maintenance. 
The  general  and  specific  details  of 
this  problem  are  excellently  handled. 
The  various  types  of  laws  aimed  at 
retail  price  control  are  thoroughly 
expounded.  So  also  are  certain  pro¬ 
posed  variations  which  may  yet  find 
their  way  to  the  statute  hooks,  such 
as  models  laws  of  some J:rade  groups. 

In  the*  appendices,  the  authors 
have  presented  the  text  of  the  Pat¬ 


man  and  Clayton  Acts,  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  acts  and  sections  from 
Congressional  debates  and  Commit¬ 
tee  Reports  on  the  Patman  Act.  'I'o 
supplement  their  price  maintenance 
sections,  they  have  also  included  a 
comparison  of  Fair  Trade  laws,  and 
examples  of  typical  loss  leader  laws 
and  model  price  maintenance  con¬ 
tracts. 

Although  he  may  quarrel  with 
certain  siiecific  interpretations  and 
conclusions,  the  reader  cannot  fail 
to  be  impressed  by  the  es.sential 
merit  of  the  work.  Bitsiitcss  Under 
the  Ne^v  Price  Laics  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  highly  satisfactory  ex- 
lx)sition  of  the  difficult  problems 
falling  within  its  scope. — E.  K. 

When  Labor  Organizes  —  by 

Robert  R.  R.  Brooks.  Published 

by  Yale  University  Press,  New 

Haven,  Connecticut,  1937.  361 

pages.  $3.00. 

The  retailer,  traveller  on  unfamil¬ 
iar  highways  of  labor  organization, 
will  welcome  When  Labor  Organ¬ 
ises  as  guide.  This  un])rejudiced, 
well-poised  study  of  unionization 
puts  in  a  timely  apjjearance.  Its 
arrival  should  lie  hailed  by  every 
management  and  personnel  execu¬ 
tive  who  sincerely  wishes  a  cool 
view  of  the  heated  conflict  in  indus¬ 
try-  which  is  now  sjireading  into  re¬ 
tailing. 

Step  by  step  Roliert  Brooks  pic¬ 
tures  the  attack  and  counter-attack 
on  the  labor  front.  He  explains  the 
reasons  for  sit-down  strikes,  for  the 
use  of  labor  spies  by  employers  and 
employer  spies  by  labor.  Chapters 
of  his  book  develop  the  subject  in 
the  following  manner :  the  techni¬ 
que  of  organizing  unions ;  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  lalxir  movement :  the 
strike  strategy  of  both  sides ;  the 
attitudes  of  labor  organizers  and 
their  reasons;  the  attitudes  of  em¬ 
ployers  and  their  reasons;  the  bene¬ 
fit  and  welfare  policies  of  unions; 
union  finances,  administration  and 
leadership ;  the  labor  movement  and 
political  action ;  and  the  significance 
of  the  lalxir  movement  in  an  evolving 
society. 

Throughout,  the  reader  is  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fact  that  neither 
labor  organizers  nor  employers 
necessarily  have  clean  hands.  Each 
side  is  driving  a  shrewd  bargain. 
There  are  labor  racketeers  just  as 
there  are  business  racketeers,  but 


racketeering  is  no  more  character¬ 
istic  of  unionization  than  of  busi¬ 
ness,  the  author  deduces.  One 
concludes  that  labor  organizers  be¬ 
have  much  as  management  would 
behave  in  a  similar  situation.  This 
behavior  has  common  roots  in  the 
soil  of  rugged  individualism,  an 
-American  tradition. 

For  the  many  retailers  who  wish 
to  study  the  present  labor  situation 
calmly,  for  the  many  who  are  ready 
to  approach  the  problem  objective¬ 
ly,  for  the  many  who  can  now  con¬ 
sider  the  subject  without  turning 
purjde  in  the  face.  When  Labor  Or¬ 
ganises  is  the  book  of  the  year. 

— U.  J.  H. 

What  Are  My  Rights?  (-4n  Em¬ 
ployer’s  Guide  to  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions) — by  Daniel  Harris  and 
Jerome  Daniel  Goodman.  Em¬ 
ployer’s  Publications,  Boston, 
Mass.  77  pages.  Price  $1.00. 

The  authors  of  this  little  publica¬ 
tion,  convinced  that  many  if  not 
most  employers,  have  been  intimi¬ 
dated  by  the  sweep  of  labor  law  and 
labor  organization,  here  attempt  to 
show  what  the  employer  can  do  to 
protect  himself  against  inordinate 
and  unfair  demands,  and  impro])er 
interference  w-ith  his  business. 

We  have  all  been  hearing  for  some 
time  about  the  necessity  for  making 
tmions  responsible  and  for  develop¬ 
ing  employee  loyalty.  There  is  little 
new  thought  along  these  lines  in  the 
l)amphlet. 

There  are,  however,  several  excel¬ 
lent  points  made.  The  authors  stress 
the  desirability  of  the  employer’s  in¬ 
sisting  on  the  right  to  present  the 
facts  to  the  mass  of  his  employees 
instead  of  relying  on  employee  lead¬ 
ers  to  carry  back  his  opinions  to  the 
workers.  The  importance  of  this 
suggestion  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
much.  The  employer  can  do  much 
by  education  to  make  his  employee 
understand  his  position.  We  agree 
that  “Grievances  or  disiiutes  can.  if 
properly  handled,  be  mere  incidents, 
not  events.”  So  also  we  apjirove  the 
point  made  that  the  labor  prol)lem 
must  lie  dealt  with  at  all  times,  and 
that  it  will  not  do  to  wait  until 
trouble  is  brewing.  These  seem  to 
us  to  be  the  salient  points  in  the 
detailed  list  given  by  the  authors. 

This  first  section  is  supplemented 
by  a  rather  more  lengthy  section 
digesting  case  experiences  under 
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tlif  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
showing  cases  and  rulings  under  the 
different  sections.  NM..R.H.  proce¬ 
dure  is  also  outlined.  There  are,  too, 
a  few  pages  devoted  to  an  outline 
of  the  Norris-LaGuardia  .\ct  and 
some  notes  on  that  law. 

The  rest  of  the  pamphlet  is  de¬ 
voted  to  several  short  sections. 
There  is  one  on  Massachusetts 
LalK)r  Law,  as  digested  from  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  the  Commonwealth.  Prop¬ 
er  and  improper  action  and  jiur- 
poses,  resi)onsibility.  union  organi¬ 
zation,  union  agreements  and  labor 
])ractices  are  treated — the  conclu¬ 
sions  being  drawn  from  the  Court’s 
decisions.  A  list  of  Massachusetts 
cases  is  also  included,  as  is  a  digest 
of  the  new  Massachusetts  Labor 
Relations  Act.  The  last  few  ])ages 
are  devoted  to  a  listing  of  recent 
Massachusetts  labor  legislation. 

While  the  authors  have  not  ad¬ 
dressed  themselves  specifically  to  re¬ 
tailing,  retailing  is  of  course  deeply 
concerned  in  the  general  iirohlems 
of  labor  relations. — E.  K. 

Buying  for  Retail  Stores — by 
Norris  A.  Brisco  and  John  W. 
Wingate.  Prentice-Hall;  New 
York;  565  pp.;  $5.50. 

“Oldest  of  the  arts,  newest  of  the 
sciences’’ — .so  the  authors  describe 
the  buying  of  merchandise  to  sell  at 
retail.  This  new  text,  which  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  same  authors’  “Retail  Buy¬ 
ing’’.  of  twelve  years  ago.  presents 
and  analyzes  from  the  buyer’s  point 
of  view  the  fund  of  retailing  knowl¬ 
edge  as  it  .stands  today.  A  compari¬ 
son  with  the  earlier  publication  in¬ 
dicates  what  significant  changes 
have  taken  place  in  retailing  prac¬ 
tice.  Not  the  least  of  the.se  is  the 
current  system  of  exhaustive  re¬ 
search  into  consumer  demand,  based 
on  the  realization  that  not  only  is 
the  ultimate  consumer  the  deciding 
factor  in  the  purchase  of  merchan- 
di.se,  but  that  today’s  consumer  is 
educated,  articidate  and  selective  to 
a  high  degree.  Here  is  a  passage 
which  illustrates  this  ]ioint  of  view : 

“The  new  type  of  customer 
makes  new  demancLs  on  the  buy¬ 
er.  In  a  s|iecial  survey  made  of 
several  hundred  lost  sales,  it 
was  found  that  -10  per  cent  were 
due  to  not  carrying  what  the 
customer  wanted  .  .  .  This  new 
customer  very  .seldom  buys  a 
substitute,  because  this  is  not 
her  practice.  If  she  fails  to  find 
what  she  wants  in  one  store, 
she  will  continue  to  search  until 
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she  does  find  it.  Independence 
is  one  of  her  chief  characteris¬ 
tics,  and  many  of  our  buyers 
discover  this  only  through  cost¬ 
ly  experience.” 

The  chapter  which  follows,  on 
“Determination  of  What  to  Buy”, 
is  valuable  and  completely  modern 
in  its  viewpoint — a  .scientific  ap¬ 
proach  designed  to  eliminate  the 
costly  trial-and-error  waste.  The 
same  evaluation  may  be  made  of  the 
entire  book.  As  far  as  is  bumanly 
possible,  it  substitues  a  certainty  of 
cause  and  effect  for  exi)ensive  guess¬ 
work. — H.  K.  M. 

Retail  Store  Operation — by  Paul 
H.  Nystroin.  The  Ronald  Press 
Coinpany;  New  York;  702  pp; 
$4.50. 

The  study  of  retail  store  organi¬ 
zation  and  management  is  brought 
up  to  date  in  Dr.  Nystrom’s  book. 
Where  Buyiiif/  for  Retail  Stores 
considers  the  field  of  retailing  in  its 
relation  to  the  buyer’s  job.  this  text 
considers  it  from  the  more  objec¬ 
tive  point  of  view  of  the  student  of 
retailing  in  general,  h'or  any  one  of 
the  numerous  professions  into  which 
retailing  today  divides  itself,  this  text 
provides  good  basic  information  and 
a  well  integrated  survey  of  the  field. 
At  the  end  of  the  book  there  is  a 
set  of  review  que.stions,  topics  for 
special  study  and  a  bibliography. 
Scarcely  any  other  recommendation 
than  the  fact  of  Dr.  Nystrom’s  au¬ 
thorship  is  needed. — H.  K.  M. 

Recurring  Cycles  of  Fashion 
1760-1937 — by  Agnes  Brooks 
Young.  Harper  &  Brothers;  216 
pages;  $3.00. 

Here  is  the  book  that  many  of  us 
have  waited  for.  Its  author  has  un¬ 
dertaken  to  discover  whether  there 
are  any  definite  combinations  of  fac¬ 
tors  which  .serve  as  principles  of 
fashion  change.  The  conclusion  is 
reached  that  women’s  styles  do  fol¬ 
low  certain  broad  fixed  trends  and 
can  even  to  .some  measure  be  relia¬ 
bly-predicted.  The  author  establishes 
these  conclusions  by  an  exhaustive 
examinatif>n  of  tvi)ical  stvles  from 
1760  to  1937. 

The  data  is  pre.sented  in  such  a 
way  that  everyone  concerned  with 
the  analysis  of  trends  in  women’s 
clothing  will  find  the  material  sug¬ 
gestive  and  practically  helpful. 

The  l)ook  should  thus  have  appeal 
to  teachers,  fashion  trainers,  mer¬ 
chandisers,  designers  and  students 
interested  in  the  economics  and 
psychology  of  women’s  clothing. 


Mrs.  Young  is  also  the  author  of 
the  book,  "Stage  Costuming.”  The 
present  study  is  the  result  of  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  research  not  only  in 
this  country  but  in  the  libraries  of 
France  and  England.  Her  entire 
theme  is  visualized  by  tbe  inclusion 
of  80  illustrations  of  women’s  dress 
over  the  period  of  nearly  two  cen¬ 
turies. — O.  J.  H. 

Consumer  Goods — How  to  Know 
AND  Use  Them — by  Edward 
Reieb  and  Carlton  Jobn  Sicgicr. 
American  Book  Coinpany;  526 
pp.;  $1.96. 

Planned  to  fill  two  purixises- — to 
serve  as  a  basic  text  in  consumer 
education  courses  and  also  in  selling 
and  general  business  courses,  “Con¬ 
sumer  Goods”  is  an  elementary  but 
widely  inclusive  survey  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  from  which  merchandise  is 
fabricated,  and  the  merchandise  it¬ 
self.  Here  is  an  example  of  chapter 
construction : 

In  the  unit  devoted  to  woorl,  the 
value  of  forests  is  discussed ;  a 
Ixitanical  description  of  trees  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  classification  of  trees; 
lumber  operations  are  described ;  a 
quick  historical  survey  of  furniture 
lieriods  is  given ;  the  care  of  furni¬ 
ture  is  outlined ;  some  rules  are 
given  for  judging  furniture  values; 
native  furniture  woods  are  listed, 
with  characteristics  and  uses;  and 
the  chapter  closes  with  review  ques¬ 
tions  and  a  glossary  of  furniture 
terms.  There  is  also  appended  a 
series  of  j^rojects  on  wood  for  class 
use  and  bibliographies  on  lumber  and 
furniture. 

This  method,  applied  to  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  from  textiles  to 
cosmetics,  produces  an  encyclopae¬ 
dic  book  of  value. — ^H.  K.  M. 

The  Hose  We  Buy — and  Wear — 
Standardization  Committee, Ohio 
Economics  Assn.  Revised  Edi¬ 
tion,  1937 ;  20  cents. 

To  enable  the  consumer  to  obtain 
maximum  use  through  proper  selec¬ 
tion  of  hosiery,  this  bulletin  fills  a 
real  need  in  exjdaining  by  means  of 
illu.strations  and  non-technical  lang¬ 
uage  the  steps  in  the  construction  of 
the  various  grades  of  hosiery ;  an 
evaluation  of  pre.sent  metho<l.s  of 
buying  tbrough  a  discus.sion  of  the 
criteria  commonly  used,  such  as 
judgment  of  quality,  price,  and  trade 
names ;  concluding  with  an  outline 
of  procedure  regarding  the  adoption 
of  corrected  principles  of  standardi¬ 
zation  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery. 

— L.  C., 
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Facing  the  Tax  Problem 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


Thus  it  is  recommended  that  the 
corporate  normal  income  tax  be 
abolished,  and  that  the  shareholders 
pay  both  nonnal  and  surtaxes  on 
their  share  of  corporate  earnings. 

This  thought  suggests  a  query  to 
the  writer:  Where,  for  reasons  not 
within  the  control  of  a  shareholder, 
no  cash  is  distributed  despite  earn¬ 
ings  having  been  realized  by  the  cor¬ 
poration — from  what  source  are  the 
shareholder’s  taxes  to  be  paid  in 
cash?  This  question  could  become 
serious  in  the  case  of  shareholders 
who  depend  entirely  (or  almost  so) 
on  dividends,  and  where  there  is  no 
ready  market  for  the  shares  w’hich 
might  otherwise  be  sold  to  pay  taxes. 

The  tax  on  undistributed  profits 
is  characterized  as  unfair  in  that  it 
does  not  recognize  that  earnings  may 
fluctuate.  It  is  thus  recommended 
that  it  be  permitted  to  offset  capital 
losses  against  other  income  and  that 
all  net  losses  be  carried  over  against 
later  earnings. 

The  so-called  relief  provisions  of 
the  Act  should  be  reconsidered  and 
rectified  without  destroying  the 
basic  purpose  of  the  Act. 

The  study  recommends  taxation 
of  salaries  of  government  employ¬ 
ees,  extension  of  the  personal  income 


tax  below  present  exemptions  (and 
a  reduction  of  tax  liability  in  other 
respects  so  that  those  in  the  lower 
income  brackets  will  have  no  greater 
burden  to  bear)  and  “regrets  the 
existence  of  tax  exempt  securities.” 

In  the  main  the  conclusions  of  the 
research  directors  of  the  Fund  are 
supported  by  the  Taxation  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Fund. 

The  undistributed  profits  tax  is 
favored  in  principle  as  a  step  to 
bring  about  equality  between  the 
various  types  of  business  entities — 
corporate,  partnership  and  individu¬ 
al.  But  the  present  law,  it  is  argued, 
fails  because  it  taxes  corporation  in¬ 
come,  capital  stock  and  excess  prof¬ 
its  besides  the  undistributed  profits. 
Moreover,  it  is  pointed  out  that  busi¬ 
ness  losses  of  an  individual  or  part¬ 
ner  are  deductible  from  other  in¬ 
come — ’whereas  such  is  not  the  case 
with  respect  to  a  shareholder.  Again, 
capital  gains  of  an  individual  are 
taxed  according  to  the  length  of 
time  the  proj)erty  was  held.  Divi¬ 
dends,  however,  although  they  may 
spring  entirely  from  capital  gains, 
are  taxed  in  their  entirety. 

Recommendation :  Alwlish  the 
undistributed  profit  tax  as  it  now 
stands.  Require  individuals  to  value 


Eleven  Animated  Window  Sets 

These  sets  attracted  thousands  of  people  including  school 
children  from  all  over  the  city  every  day  for  over  two  weeks. 
They  were  a  most  important  factor  in  the  store’s  biggest  anni¬ 
versary  sale  in  their  history.  These  same  windows  commanded 
such  interest  that  both  local  newspapers  and  national  trade 
papers  printed  unsolicited  pictures  and  stories  about  them. 

Each  of  the  eleven  windows  depict  the  homes,  costumes  and 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants  of  eleven  different  comers  of  the 
earth.  Every  detail  is  authentic  and  reproduced  in  exact  propor¬ 
tions  and  colorings.  Every  set  is  animated. 

If  you  plan  a  store  wide  sale,  or  a  February  furniture  sale, 
and  want  to  use  the  most  sensational  window  attractions  ever 
designed,  contact  the  People’s  Outfitting  Company  of  Detroit 
for  pictures  of  “/n  All  the  World  There's  No  Place  Like  Home" 

Original  cost — $7600.00 
For  outright  sale — $4000.00 
For  rent  two  weeks — $1250.00 
All  prices  f.o.b.  Detroit. 


their  shareholdings  each  year  and 
enter  the  gains  or  losses  accrued  in 
their  personal  tax  returns  “provided 
the  practical  difficulties  of  adminis¬ 
tration  can  be  overcome.” 

The  same  principle  is  recommend¬ 
ed  as  a  substitute  for  the  present 
capital  gains  tax. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  however  (by 
this  writer),  that  the  difficulties  of 
administration  will  lie  impossible  to 
overcome  without  creating  injustice 
and  inequity  in  numerous  ways — so 
that  the  substitute  plan  though  it 
might  cure  one  ailment,  would  prob¬ 
ably  develop  new  brands  of  head¬ 
aches. 

It  is  suggested  in  the  study  that 
market  value  as  of  the  end  of  the 
year  could  be  used  for  setting  tax 
values.  That  appears  as  an  easy 
solution  for  listed  securities.  But, 
wouldn’t  that  tend  to  depress  values 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  wouldn’t 
such  stimulated  depression  do  harm 
to  those  who  really  had  to  sell  at 
that  time — and  injure  those  who 
must  report  market  values  for  credit 
purposes?  Moreover,  in  the  case  of 
unlistefl  stocks  the  corporation 
might  l)e  required  to  rejxirt  to  its 
stockholders  the  percentage  change 
in  book  value  of  each  share  during 
the  year.  However,  this  suggestion 
implies  that  changes  in  book  value 
are  always  real  changes  and  not  as 
accountants  only  too  well  know, 
j)artially  the  result  of  modifications 
of  ]x)licies  and  reflections  of  differ¬ 
ences  in  accounting  opinions,  which 
are  due  to  changes  in  executive  or 
advisory  personnel. 

As  the  inventory  principle  is  to 
be  applied  to  all  projierty  valuation 
(if  the  recommendations  are  fol¬ 
lowed)  how  is  the  distinction  to  be 
made  between  increases  or  decreases 
that  simply  reflect  changes  in  the 
general  price  level  and  those  that 
are  real,  i.  e.  which  reflect  a  gain  or 
loss  in  real  wealth  to  the  owner? 

We  think  this  radical  suggestion 
of  inventorying  property  for  tax 
purposes  will  not  prove  popular  Ije- 
cause  of  its  administrative  difficul¬ 
ties,  aside  from  the  fact,  which  the 
study  recognizes,  that  it  probably 
would  require  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  study 
does  not  meet  with  universal  ap¬ 
proval  in  this  respect — for  there 
have  been  other  criticisms — it  is 
heartily  recommended  to  all  busi¬ 
ness  men  interested  in  the  problems 
that  have  grown  out  of  a  very  com¬ 
plicated  tax  system  in  this  country. 
I,  for  one,  have  learned  a  great  deal 
from  Facing  the  Tax  Problem. 

— H.  I.  KLEINHAUS 
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Ready-to-Wear 

BY  CONSTANCE  TALBOT 


A  Store  President  Speaks  on  Human  Relations 


The  president  of  Bonwit  Teller's  believes 
that  the  maintenance  of  cordial  relations 
with  customers  and  store  personnel  is  the 
function  of  top  executives. 

RS.  HORTENSE  M.  ODLUM,  President  of 
Bonwit  Teller,  New  York,  is  sincere  in  her  efforts 
to  make  her  store  “a  happier  place  for  her  cus¬ 
tomers  to  shop  and  a  hapi)ier  place  to  work  in.” 

Bringing  to  retailing  a  keen  desire  to  create  the  ty}x; 
of  store  a  customer  likes  to  shoj)  in.  this  store  head 
finds  her  ex|x*rience  thrilling  and  tells  us  although  much 
has  lK*en  accomplished,  there  is  still  much  to  Ik*  done. 

“Merchandise  and  the  store  stocks  must  he  right.” 
she  adds,  “hut  for  success,  we  must  have  what  goes 
with  good  merchandise,  a  clo.se  under.standing  of  our 
customers’  needs  and  a  cordial  heli)fidness  in  filling 
these  needs.  T  .spend  much  time,  almost  all  my  time,  in 
meeting  cu.stomers  and  interju'eting  their  tieeds.  Some 
top  executive  must  assume  these  duties., ajid  if  anyone 
raises  a  question,  we  may  well  ask  ourst;1l\T*s  who  keeps 
us  in  business,  if  it  is  not  this  womaif  we  greet  and 
many  more  like  her.  How  are  we  to  .serve  her,  if  we 
never  meet  her?” 

For  more  than  two  years,  Mrs.  (\llum  has  enter¬ 
tained  many  groups  of  four  customers  at  her  famous 
monthly  luncheons.  These  intimate,  gracious  affairs,  in 
Mrs.  Odium’s  office,  are  as  informal  as  if  she  were  in 
her  home.  Mrs.  Sara  Pennoyer  makes  the  sixth  at 
table  so  that  she  can  interpret  these  customer  contacts 
in  advertising  and  displays. 

“The  limited  groiq)  encourages  the  feeling  of  per.sonal 
interest.  The  important  charge  customers  of  this  store 
are  delighted  to  accein  invitations  to  these  luncheons. 
They  tell  me  many  nice  things  but  they  also  give  valuable 
suggestions  and  frank  criticism.  They  know  I  am  sin¬ 
cere  when  I  say  I  want  to  do  things  for  them,  want  to 
make  shopping  pleasant,  ask  for  any  sugge.stion. 

“Although  we  reach  only  four  customers  at  each 
luncheon,  we  find  our.  glutsts  carry  our  story  to  their 
circles  of  friends,  and  alvVays  retain  a  friendly  interest 
in  the  store  that  is  voiced  w’herever  they.  go.  And  be¬ 
cause  our  customer-guests  have  the  evidence  that  we  are 
trying  to  make  things  pleasant  for  them,  they  are  more 
tolerant  and  friendly  in  letting  us  know  about  our  mis¬ 
takes  when  something  goes  wrong. 

“'Phis  season,  we  are  entertaining  luncheon  guests 
once  each  week  instead  of  once  a  month  and  it  seems 
very  worth  while.  My  luncheon  guests  are  suggested  in 
turn,  by  each  department  in  the  store.  One  w'eek  invi¬ 
tations  are  extended  to  customers  of  our  beauty  salon. 
.Again  our  fur  department,  corset  shop,  shoe  department 
suggest  four  names.  In  this  way  the  working  of  every 
department  is  reflected  in  these  meetings. 

“The  door  of  my  office  is  always  open,  eVeryone  in 


the  store  can  call  me  to  say  ‘Our  customer,  Mrs.  Blank, 
would  like  to  meet  Mrs.  Odium’.  Sometimes  these 
customers  stay  just  long  enough  for  a  friendly  greet¬ 
ing.  Again  they  make  a  suggestion  or  feel  that  I  would 
be  interested  in  some  sbopj)ing  experience.  I  make  very 
careful  notes  of  both  praise  and  criticism  and  pass  them 
on  to  the  proix*r  departments.  It  is  wonderful  meeting 
all  these  people. 

“Any  lack  of  tact  on  the  part  of  our  salespeople  is 
brought  home  to  us  through  these  contacts  and  makes  it 
])ossible  to  correct  errors  and  end  complaints  that  would 
otherwise  injure  the  good  relations  of  the  store.  Often 
I  find  it  possible  to  exidain  that  no  injustice  was  done, 
that  there  was  just  some  human  misunderstanding  or 
that  somebody  forgot.  I  ])ersonally  meet  any  customer 
whose  complaint  has  not  l)een  fully  and  happily  ad¬ 
justed  through  regular  channels.” 

Employee  Relation.s 

“We  do  what  we  can  to  make  our  girls  happy  and  I 
have  always  said  that  ‘no  one  is  working  for  me’.  We 
all  work  together.  My  employees  know  I  work  as  sin¬ 
cerely  in  doing  my  ])art  as  they  do.” 

To  learn  more  of  the  valuable  contacts  at  point  of 
sale,  Mrs.  Odium  invites  the  Salespeople’s  Advisory 
Committee,  a  grouj)  of  18  salesgirls,  as  guests  at  a 
monthly  luncheon  that  is  served  as  graciously  as  any 
she  would  serve  to  customers.  Two  girls  represent  each 
division  of  the  store  and  those  who  attend  the  luncheon 
are  voted  to  represent  their  department  by  their  co¬ 
workers. 

“'I'hey  bring  to  these  luncheons  suggestions  made 
I)y  their  whole  departments,  as  well  as  per.sonal  views. 
Mrs.  Pennoyer  and  the  Training  Director  also  attend 
the  luncheon.  We  ask  what  we  can  give  our  salespeople 
that  will  make  their  work  easier  and  more  effective. 
We  ask  what  they  want  to  know.  We  ask  what  cus¬ 
tomers  say  and  what  we  can  do  to  make  our  customers’ 
shopping  more  pleasant.  As  a  direct  result  of  our  sales- 
peo]de’s  suggestions,  we  are  now  holding  a  series  of 
evening  meetings,  at  which  topics  of  discussion  are 
chosen  by  our  audience.  Attendance  is  entirely  volun¬ 
tary.  Anyone  in  the  store  can  come.  The  small  group 
that  started  has  gradually  grown  until  we  have  had  to 
move  to  a  much  larger  room.  Although  these  groups 
represent  a  cross  .section  of  all  selling  departments,  we 
find  they  want  facts  about  all  types  of  merchandise,  in¬ 
teresting,  vital  things  that  will  help  sales.  Recently  our 
fur  buyer  devoted  a  w'bole  evening  to  the  subject  of 
furs.  We  have  been  requested  to  hold  meetings  on  tex¬ 
tiles,  etc. 

“It  is  our  policy  to  pick  employees  of  all  types  for  in¬ 
telligence.  New  persons  added  to  our  staff,  once  they 
have  finished  the  routine  training  and  are  ready  to  take 
their  place  in  meeting  our  customers,  come  to  my  office 
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the  'Fashion  Indicator" 
in  retail  rayon  line-up 

WHAT  BRAND  NAME  in  rayon  means  quality  to  women? 
Now  that  fiber  identification  is  an  accepted  fact,  "ood 
stores  need  a  good  rayon  brand  name  to  distinguish  bet¬ 
ter  priced  rayons.  ***  Seven  years  ago  DuPont  foresaw 
this  day. . .  built  its  well-known  and  consistent  rayon  pro¬ 
gram  to  meet  it.  This  program  has  been . . .  1— To  main¬ 
tain  unparalleled  research.  2— To  widen  rayon’s  scope 
by  a  flow  of  new  and  finer  yams.  3— To  link  Du  Pout’s 
name  with  fashionable  rayons  in  women’s  minds. 

PICTURED  IN  CflLIIR: 

Du  Pont  Spun  Rayon  in  a  new  and  impor¬ 
tant  alliance  with  wool.  .  .  .  The  fabric  is 
"Farr-o”  broadcloth  by  Terhune.  Yereance 
&  Wolff.  Inc.,  Dresses  by  Parnis-Levinson. 

PICTURED  UN  THIS  PARE: 

Du  Pont  Rayon  Thick  and  Thin  in  one  of 
the  sensational  new  deep  textures  for 
pencil  lines.  Dresses  by  Lewis  Cohn,  Inc. 


for  an  informal  meeting.  Many  of  these  girls  come  to 
us  with  a  social  background,  and  other  have  had  no 
l)ersonal  knowledge  of  social  affairs.  To  overcome  this 
handicap  in  meeting  customers,  we  plan  to  use  moving 
pictures  that  take  all  our  girls  to  the  places  their  cus¬ 
tomers  de.scribe:  a  trip  to  Bermuda — a  trip  to  Eurojx.* 
— a  week  end  at  Lake  Placid — a  gala  evening  in  Paris — 
a  college  campus — football  games — Palm  Beach  and  the 
Riviera.  We  believe  that  once  these  news  reels  have 
told  their  story,  anything  that  a  customer  mentions  is 
vivid  in  the  mind  of  the  salesperson. 

“In  working  with  the  people  in  my  store,  I  try  con¬ 
tinually  to  explain  to  them  the  things  our  customers 
want.  How  well  I  know !  I  was  a  customer  myself  for 
so  many  years.  I  feel  that  a  sale  is  either  made  or  lost 


in  the  first  piece  of  merchandise  that  is  presented.  The 
customer  may  not  buy  tins  article,  but  by  it.  she  will 
decide  whether  the  saleswoman  has  heard  her  re(piest 
and  intelligently  interpreted  her  need.  I  try  to  stress 
the  importance  of  listening  as  each  customer  paints  a 
picture  of  her  need.  I  never  fail  to  lecture  on  the 
wrong  things,  the  tactless  things,  that  alienate  good  will. 
We  discuss  such  matters  informally.  We  review  the 
incident  from  the  customer’s  point  of  view.  We  try 
to  anticipate  future  mishaps. 

“Large  group  meetings  are  a  Iwre  and  my  people 
know  that  I  never  call  one  unless  I  very  definitely  have 
something  imjxirtant  to  say.  I  si)end  much  time  with 
our  salespeople.  After  all,  what  business  can  succeed 
without  the  cordial  good  will  of  all  its  people?” 


Through  the  Eyes  of  Youth 


A  review  of  where  and  how  we  present 
Junior  Miss  Departments  in  our  stores  and 
what  our  young  customers  think  of  them. 

The  epidemic  of  remodeling  and  rearrangement  in 
stores  everywhere  has  brought  us  many  interesting 
new  developments  in  the  presentation  of  our  Junior 
Miss  .stocks.  Dresses  in  sizes  12  to  16  are,  as  always, 
part  of  the  girls’  dress  stock,  but  the  trend  to  greeting 
precocious  young  moderns  in  a  Junior  Department 
where  grown-ups  are  also  welcome  offers  a  new  idea 
in  selling  psychologj'. 

Today’s  young  people  are  bursting  with  enthusiasm. 
Shopping  to  them  is  a  great  adventure  and  the  impres¬ 
sions  they  form  of  your  store  last  through  maturity. 
How  are  these  young  people  greeted  in  your  store?  I 
have  just  made  a  trip  from  store  to  store  in  New  York 
with  a  keen  eyed  miss  aged  12  years;  and  I  wish  that 
every  merchandise  manager  with  the  problem  of  girls’ 
dresses  versus  junior  departments  would  survey  the 
sales  methods  of  his  store  in  company  with  a  young 
girl.  Invite  a  daughter  or  the  daughter  of  a  friend 
(age  11,  12  or  13)  to  visit  your  girls’  dresses  and  Junior 
Miss  Department  and  ask  her  what  she  thinks.  Her 
views  on  stocks  and  merchandise  will  not  be  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  her  reaction  to  the  placement  of  the  department 
and  the  way  in  which  its  merchandise  is  exhibited.  If 
you  make  this  experiment  before  your  next  trip  to  the 
market,  and  then  check  the  New  York  stores,  you  will 
find  much  that  is  interesting. 

These  growing  girls  are  very  anxious  to  outgrow  girls’ 
dress  departments.  They  feel  a  real  thrill  in  being  pro¬ 
moted  to  Junior  Miss  stocks.  My  young  shopping  com¬ 
panion  was  “enchanted”  by  both  Macy’s  and  (ijJiien- 
heim  Collins  who  house  their  Junior  sizes  “11-17”  on 
their  Fashion  Floors.  The  spirit  of  youth  is  interpreted 
in  Macy’s  Debutante  Shop  and  the  fact  that  it  adjoins 
the  Bridal  Shop  and  the  misses’  dress  section  pleases 
and  flatters  the  young  customers.  My  companion  re¬ 
joiced  in  Macy’s  displays  (on  small  figures) — the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  stocks  for  size  instead  of  price — the  fact 
that  the  saleswomen  were  short  and  many  of  them 
young. 

Oi^penheim  Collins’”Half  Pint  Shop  was  another  high 
spot.  My  companion  was  thrilled  anew  to  find  she 


could  leave  the  children’s  department  and  go  to  the 
fashion  floor.  This  fact  is  news  of  great  importance  to 
growing  girls,  far  too  important  to  be  ignored  by  any 
merchant.  The  Half  Pint  Shop  displays  many  short 
models  that  make  the  small  woman  feel  at  home.  Letter¬ 
ing  on  the  wall  lists  sizes  so  you  can  not  get  lost. 

Russek’s  Marylin  Shop  features  style  right  dresses  at 
popular  prices  in  both  Misses’  and  Junior  sizes.  This 
permits  inter-departmental  selling  and  overcomes  much 
difficulty  in  the  fitting  of  small  women.  My  young 
companion  was  impressed  by  large  signs  that  read : 
“Marylin’s  Misses’  sizes — Marylin's  Junior  sizes”. 

Best  &  Company’s  Young  Cosmopolitan  Shop  is 
reached  through  the  children’s  department,  but  my 
young  companion  felt  that  this  handicap  was  minimized 
because  “you  walked  up  steps  to  reach  another  build¬ 
ing”.  She  was  delighted  by  the  space  devoted  to  Youth’s 
Fashions,  one  of  the  largest  Junior  Departments  in  the 
city. 

The  “12 — 16  shop”  at  Lord  &  Taylor  pleased  my 
young  companion  because  it  included  a  hat  bar  and 
accessory  counter  that  reflected  smart  young  woman¬ 
hood  as  definitely  separated  from  children’s  fashions. 
This  department  is  on  the  children’s  floor,  but  is  defi¬ 
nitely  set  apart  so  that  no  one  could  mistake  the  fact 
that  12-16  are  considered  grown  up. 

The  Junior  stocks  in  too  many  stores  are  merchan¬ 
dised  for  “children”  as  part  of  the  girl’s  dress  depart¬ 
ment.  Displays  are  not  accented,  there  is  no  indication 
that  you  expect  the  Junior  Miss,  it  is  just  a  girl’s  de¬ 
partment  including  larger  sizes.  My  young  companion 
deplored  this  lack  of  understanding  and  I  could  see 
both  in  her  reaction  and  the  reaction  of  the  immature 
woman  who  often  has  to  shop  in  junior  departments, 
that  this  type  of  sales  approach  defeats  customer  enthu¬ 
siasm.  The  customer’s  psychology  that  affects  the  sales 
of  your  junior  stocks  necessitates  a  very  broad  under¬ 
standing.  There  is  always  the  mother  who  wants  her 
little  girl  to  look  young.  There  is  the  growing  girl 
whose  enthusiasm  runs  to  trick  trimmings  and  cute 
details;  yet  these  same  departments  cater  to  the  sophis¬ 
ticated  girl  and  the  grown  woman  of  immature  propor¬ 
tions  who  wants  smart  simplicity.  You  will  find  much 
profit  in  analyzing  facts,  facing  modern  shopping  condi¬ 
tions  and  developing  a  junior  department  based  on  cus¬ 
tomer  demand. 
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HOME  FURNISHINGS 

•  By  HELEN  K.  MULHERN  • 


(?^|%/¥OST  credit  men  today  realize  the  necessity  for 

j\J_  working  hard  at  the  job  of  putting  installment 
terms  on  a  sound  basis,  but  they  need,”  says  J. 
Anton  Hagios,  Manager  of  the  Credit  Management  Divi¬ 
sion,  “the  understanding  and  cooperation  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  people  in  order  to  do  the  job.  Liberal  terms  may  have 
])layed  their  part  in  the  recent  past  in  keeping  up  home- 
furnishings  volume,  but  they  are  unnecessary  today,  and 
may  l)e  dangerous.” 

“Now,  if  ever,”  he  observes,  “is  the  time  for  stores 
to  make  a  concerted  effort  to  put  their  installment  terms 
on  a  sound  basis.  During  1936,  terms  ranged  from  20% 
down  payment,  six  months  to  pay,  to  no  down  payment, 
36  months  to  pay.  The  20%  etc.,  terms  seem  too  strin¬ 
gent  for  a  unit  sale  of  $100  or  more.  A  reasonable,  and 
I  think  highly  desirable,  maximum  would  be  a  10%  down 
j)ayment  with  not  more  than  18  months  to  pay,  regard¬ 
less  of  amount  involved. 

“Long  terms  originally  in  force  were  adopted  mainly 
for  two  reasons : 

“1.  Government  influence — the  FH.\  terms  of  36 
months. 

“2.  A  ‘priming  the  pump’  policy  which  required  that- 
terms  he  used  to  bolster  up  volume. 

“Both  these  factors  have  disappeared.  FHA  is  out 
of  the  picture,  and  the  corresponding  agency,  EHFA, 
having  lent  only  alxDut  $4,000,000  to  date  is  not  likely 
to  be  an  important  influence  for  some  time. 

“Neither  does  the  need  for  ‘priming  the  pump’  exist 
any  longer — unless  the  present  recession  in  business 
activity  should  be  prolonged,  which  does  not  seem  prob¬ 
able.  (This  recession  incidentally,  should  provide  occa¬ 
sion  for  serious  thought  of  what  the  situation  might 
be  should  a  major  slump  occur  and  make  a  tightening 
up  of  terms  suddenly  imperative.)  Terms  are  lax  be¬ 
yond  the  current  needs  of  the  consumer.  He  can  afford 
today  to  liquidate  his  indebtedness  on  shorter  terms — 
shorter  than  many  stores  offer. 

“If  stores  continue  to  offer  extreme  terms,- they  will 
educate  the  customer  to  expect  these  terms.  At  the  same 
time,  their  continuance  will  make  an  eventual  drastic 
reduction  in  terms  inevitable,  at  a  time  when  it  will  be 
most  difficult  for  the  consumer  to  make  the  adjustment 
to  them.  Surely  it  would  be  better  to  avoid  this  by  tight¬ 
ening  up  terms  in  gradual  stages  in  a  period  of  prosperity. 

“There  is  a  tightening  iqi  in  electric  appliance  terms 
to  30  months,  from  36.  A  movement  is  under  way  to  re¬ 
duce  them  further,  to  24.  by  spring.  Stores  will  do  well 
to  follow  this  lead,  and  get  their  furniture  terms  down 
to  18. 

“Obviously,  what  I  am  saying  is  not  directed  at  the 
bulk  of  department  stores.  Among  the.se.  the  most  typi¬ 
cal  credit  accommodations  arc  12  months  and  10%  down. 
The  Credit  Management  Division  feels  that  18  months 
and  10%  would  be  legitimate.  Rut  some  stores  have 
more  liberal  terms.  They  offer  a  constant  invitation  to 
competition  in  terms — and  that  is  what  should  be 
stojiped.” 

Another  highly  imi)ortant  factor,  if  installment  sell¬ 
ing  is  to  continue  its  development  on  a  sound  basis,  says 
Mr.  Hagios.  is  the  development  of  better  facilities  for 
obtaining  information  on  income-plus-capacity-to-pay. 

“Most  credit  bureaus  are  in  a  position  to  give  ante¬ 


cedent  information  about  the  applicant  for  credit,  and 
his  approximate  income,  etc.  What  is  needed  is  an 
information  service  on  total  income  plus  total  obligations, 
to  determine  whether  or  not  an  applicant  for  installment 
credit  is  already  loaded  up  to  his  capacity  or  whether  he 
is  in  a  position  to  incur  further  obligations.  In  other 
words,  something  corresponding  to  tlie  financial  state¬ 
ment  required  of  a  business  establishment.  It  is  difficult 
today,  in  the  consumer  credit  field,  to  get  a  clear  idea 
of  the  ratio  between  the  a])plicant’s  income  and  his  ob¬ 
ligations.” 

A  Trafiic-Building  Promotion 

Hardwick  &  Magee’s  retail  store  in  Philadelphia  is 
conducting  a  style  conte.st  among  the  women  of  the  city 
inviting  them  to  come  into  the  store  and  select  by  ballot 
the  smartest  rug  among  the  eight  which  are  on  display 
each  week.  The  voters  are  also  asked  to  indicate  their 
preference  in  broadloom,  whether  for  plain,  twist-weave 
or  two-tone  broadloom  and  also  the  color  they  like  best. 
Con.sequently,  the  event  may  be  considered  not  only  a 
good  promotional  stunt  but  a  significant  survey  into 
customer  preferences. 

The  store  reports  that  about  500  women  vote  in  each 
weekly  contest.  The  votes  cast  during  the  week  are 
classified  each  Friday  night.  Ballots  of  all  who  vote  for 
the  winning  group  in  each  of  the  three  classifications, 
rug.  broadloom  cr)nstruction  and  color,  are  then  put  to¬ 
gether  in  a  box.  Each  Saturday  morning  some  well 
known  local  person  draws  seven  of  the  ballots  from  the 
Ixjx.  The  person  who  cast  the  first  ballot  that  is  drawn 
receives  a  $77  Wilton  rug  of  her  own  choosing;  and 
each  of  the  remaining  six  is  given  a  runner-up  prize  of 
a  $10  scatter  rug. 

The  event  has  built  business.  It  has  brought  a  num¬ 
ber  of  women  into  the  store  and  required  them  to  ex¬ 
amine  carefully  a  selection  of  rugs,  which  is  as  good  a 
way  as  any  to  induce  them  to  compare  what  they  see 
with  what  they  have  at  home.  Also,  a  number  of  tbe 
women  who  have  won  the  scatter  rugs  have  chosen  to 
use  the  $10  in  credit  and  applied  it  against  the  purchase 
of  larger  rugs  or  carpeting. 

The  display  setting  for  the  event  is  carefully  worked 
out,  not  only  to  give  as  smart  an  effect  as  possible  but 
to  insure  a  careful  examination  of  the  stock.  The  women 
vote  first  on  the  second  floor  where  the  eight  style  selec¬ 
tions  are  on  display;  then  they  go  to  the  fifth  floor  to 
record  their  selections  in  the  broadloom  group.  (The 
store  is  planning  now  to  transfer  the  broadloom  section 
to  the  main  floor.) 

In  the  rug  exhibit  on  the  second  floor,  the  eight  rugs 
are  arranged  on  easels,  the  assortment  being  completely 
changed  each  week.  Included  in  the  group  are  Oriental 
reproductions,  floral  patterns,  modern  and  texture  de¬ 
signs.  ranging  in  price  from  $59  to  $179.  Each  is  iden¬ 
tified  with  a  gold  star  bearing  a  number. 

On  the  fifth  floor,  the  broadloom  section,  are  the 
groiqiings,  regularly  changed,  of  broadloom  rolls,  thirty- 
three  in  number,  eight  featuring  two-tone  broadloom, 
eight  showing  plain  broadloom  and  seventeen  showing 
twist-weave.  The  customers  are  asked  to  indicate  two 
choices,  their  preference  for  the  plain,  the  two-tone  or  the 
twist  weave,  and  their  preference  in  color. 

For  the  first  three  weeks,  the  broadloom  vote  revealed 
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that  the  two-tone  ran  slightly  ahead  of  the  twist-weave 
in  customer  preference.  Cinnamon  brown  was  the  color 
the  first  week,  while  a  wine  color  led  the  second  week. 

In  the  rug  style  contest,  it  is  i^erhaps  significant  that 
an  Oriental  design  was  the  favorite  both  the  first  and 
second  weeks.  One  was  a  rejJroduction  retailing  for 
$179;  the  other  an  Oriental  design  at  $59.75. 

Salesmen  do  not  attach  themselves  to  the  customers 
while  they  are  voting  hut  they  are  instructed  to  he  at 
hand  so  that  they  may  answer  questions. 

Contest  winners  are  notifietl  each  Saturday  and  an 
announcement  in  small  sjiace  ajipears  in  a  Sunday  news- 
pajjer.  The  winning  rug  gets  a  special  wintlow  display 
throughout  the  following  week.  Results  have  been  so 
good  that  the  contest  is  being  continued  throughout 
November. 

Christmas  in  Floorcoverings 

Rugs  and  carpets  for  Christmas  giving  is  a  promo¬ 
tional  idea  which  began  last  year  to  engage  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  department  stores.  This  year,  from  all  the  indi¬ 
cations,  it  will  be  pushed  harder.  It  is  believed  that  gift 
business  in  this  department  is  a  sound  idea.  According 
to  the  NRDGA  Sales  Promotion  Division,  “when  a  de¬ 
partment  does  7%  or  more  of  its  annual  volume  in  any 
one  month,  it  deserves  our  serious  promotional  consid¬ 
eration.”  As  it  happens,  the  domestic  floorcoverings 
group  enjoys  fairly  well  .sustained  activity  throughout 
the  year,  doing  more  than  7%  of  its  volume  each  month 
of  ten  months  during  the  year,  and  dropping  below  that 
level  only  in  February  and  July.  Of  its  ten  active  months. 
December,  when  7.8%  of  the  volume  is  done,  ranks 
sixth.  Gift  promotion  can  push  this  iiercentage  higher, 
and  also  increase  the  2%  of  total  store  volume  which 
the  department  earns  over  a  period  of  a  year. 

Promotionally  speaking,  Christmas  business  in  floor- 
coverings  divides  into  two  groups.  The  first  is  sold  on 


the  ai)peal  to  brighten  up  the  home  for  the  holidays,  or 
buy  a  gift  “for  the  house”:  the  second  is  the  straight¬ 
away  gift  suggestion,  for  giving  to  the  lady  of  the  house 
or  to  somel)ody  outside  the  immediate  family. 

The  Institute  of  Carpet  Manufacturers  points  out  that 
refrigerators,  stoves,  washing  niachine.s — all  jnirely  utili¬ 
tarian  items  —  have  been  successfully  promoted  for 
Christmas,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  carpets  and  rugs, 
which  combine  beauty  and  style  with  practical  features, 
sliould  not  enjoy  a  hai)t)y  holiday  season. 

The  Institute  has  sent  out  a  bulletin  containing  display 
and  promotion  suggestions  which  are  e.xcellent.  and  will 
follow  it  with  a  kit  containing  a  .set  of  display  materials. 
Through  the  Floor  Clothing  Wardrobe  Service  stores 
may  also  purchase  cellojdiane  hags  to  fit  popular  rug 
sizes;  and  an  advertising  mat  .service  is  available. 

Individual  manufacturers  are  also  offering  help  and 
suggestions.  (Incidentally,  the  excellence  of  the  organ¬ 
ized  cooperation  which  floorcoverings  manufacturers 
have  been  offering  to  stores  along  promotion  and  dis¬ 
play  lines  in  the  past  few  years  is  something  that  must 
make  many  store  men  rub  their  eyes  and  wonder  if  it’s 
all  a  dream.) 

For  cultivating  the  out-and-out  Christmas  gift  busi¬ 
ness.  the  mo.st  u.seful  device  is  undoubtedly  the  gift  cer¬ 
tificate.  w'hether  it  he  a  si)ecific  manufacturer’s  certifi¬ 
cate  or  the  store’s  own.  It  has  the  usual  advantage  of 
cutting  down  on  the  return  and  exchange  flurry  which 
follows  Christmas;  and  it  solves  the  problem  .^or  would 
he  gift-givers  who  do  not  like  to  feel  that  they  are  im])os- 
ing  their  own  taste  and  decorating  ideas  on  the  recipients. 
And  there’s  always  a  chance  that  the  woman  who  re¬ 
ceives  a  gift  certificate  for  a  scatter  rug  may  decide  to 
apply  it  against  a  room  size  rug.  or  carpeting. 

Christmas  in  Juvenile  Furniture 

Christmas  is  the  children’s  time,  and  Christmas  pro¬ 
motions  of  furniture  can  he  particularly  successful  in  the 
juvenile  field. 

Every  child  wants  a  desk ;  every  little  girl  wants  a 
dressing-table;  kicker  and  kick-ee  alike  would  love  to 
exchange  their  double  bed  for  two  singles  or  a  double¬ 
deck  bunk. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  rich  field  for  promotion 
in  juvenile  furniture  all  the  year  round  and  it  is  largely 
unrouched.  In  the  general  selling  of  furniture,  we  have 
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Display  set-up  for  the  Hardwick  &  Magee  Style  Show.  Above, 
the  eight  rugs  of  the  week,  and  at  left  the  broadloom  section. 


two  primary  appeals,  comfort  and  style  (or  prestige). 
Each  of  these  sales  appeals  has  its  matching  resistance, 
and  what  the  promotion  department  tries  to  overcome 
in  the  first  case  is  the  “we  can  get  along  all  right  with 
what  we  have”  argument,  and  in  the  second,  the  “simple, 
old-fashioned  home  is  good  enough  for  me”  argument. 

But  in  the  case  of  juvenile  furniture,  we  sell  not  just 
comfort  and  appearance,  but  an  important  factor  in  the 
child’s  psychological  development.  To  the  appeal  that 
the  child  needs  j)roperly  scaled,  cheerful  surroundings 
an<l  equipment  that  will  help  to  establish  useful  social 
habits,  there  is  no  resistance.  Every  mother  who  can 
read  has  been  told  about  this. 

In  selling  nursery  equipment,  it  is  advisable  to  adver¬ 
tise  the  fact  that  your  furniture  has  the  rounded  corners, 
tlie  smooth  surfaces,  the  colors,  bright  yet  restful,  the 
correct  scaling  and  the  adaptability  to  the  growing  child’s 
retiuirements.  that  the  mother  has  read  alxnit  in  articles 
on  child  raising. 

In  selling  equipment  for  the  child’s  room,  emphasis 
may  be  placed  uix)n  the  imjxirtant  part  that  a  place  of 
his  own  for  his  own  belongings  has  in  the  child’s  de¬ 
velopment.  Also  the  fact  that  the  child  learns  by  doing ; 
and  it  is  a  marvelous  educational  project  to  set  the  child, 
with  proper  guidance,  the  job  of  planning  and  decorat¬ 
ing  his  own  room.  The  hobby  room  is  a  particularly 
fascinating  idea  to  children.  Equipment  and  decoration 
which  show  that  his  parents  take  his  interests  seriously 
will  give  the  child  stability  and  a  sense  of  achievement. 
Here  again  is  a  good  psychological  point  for  advertising. 

Designers  of  great  talent  have  cooperated  with  authori¬ 
ties  on  child  development  to  create  much  of  the  juvenile 
furniture  on  your  floors.  Almost  every  store  has  the 
right  merchandise ;  but  the  store  that  speaks  up  and 
shows  that  it  knoti's  why  the  merchandise  is  right  is 
the  one  that  gets  the  business. 

Cliristmas  time,  when  the  child’s  w’ants  are  the  most 
imix)rtant  things  in  the  world,  is  a  good  time  to  let  his 
])arents  know  that  you  can  fill  them,  and  to  bring  out 
novel  gift  ideas  that  will  please  them  as  much  as  they  do 
the  child. 


Examples  of  “Swedish 
Modern”  design  shown 
at  the  Jamestown  mar¬ 
ket  by  Jamestown- 
Royal.  Blonde  ma¬ 
hogany  frames. 


Concerning  the  (|uirk  popularization  of  so-called  Swedish  Mod¬ 
ern,  it  may  be  observed  that  its  outstanding  characteristic  is 
lightness  and  grace,  that  it  is  free  of  eccentricity  and  harshness. 
Possibly  we  have  Sweden  to  thank  for  this;  possibly  American 
designers  have  simply  discovered  for  themselves  that  Modem- 
by-the-book  grows  monotonous;  or  ran  it  be  that  the  consumer 
has  spoken  and  been  heard? 


Report  of  Style  Trend  Advisory  Council  for  F all,  1 937 


A  GOOD  degree  of  coordination  between  rug  styling 
atid  styling  of  other  homefurnishings  and  a  close 
relation  Ijetween  lines  produced  and  consutner  accept¬ 
ance  is  revealed  in  the  report  of  the  Style  Trend  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  for  fall,  1937.  This  is  true  of  lx)th 
design  and  color  trends. 

Analysis  of  Manufacturers’  Lines 

An  analysis  covering  developments  in  Axminsters, 
W’ ikons,  sheen  type  rug  patterns,  pritited  velvet  pat¬ 
terns  and  figured  and  plain  carpeting  as  they  appear  in 
manufacturers’  lines  shows  the  following  trends: 

Axminsters: 

Texture  designs,  representing  25.9%  of  total  pat¬ 
terns,  are  in  first  place,  and  show  continued  increase 
jiarticularly  in  higher  priced  lines. 

Oriental  designs  are  second,  and  show  an  increase  in 
popular  priced  lines. 

Modern  designs  are  third,  stronger  than  a  year  ago 
in  the  popular  priced  lines  but  showing  a  marked  de¬ 
crease  in  higher  priced  lines — presumably  replaced  here 
by  texture  types. 


Colonial  and  Early  American  designs  are  fourth,  and 
decreasing. 

Chinese  designs  are  decreasing. 

Wiltons: 

Oriental  designs  are  leading  still,  but  show  gradual 
decline.  In  higher  priced  lines  they  have  decreased 
one-third  in  two  years. 

Te.xture  designs  are  second,  and  increasing;  strong 
in  higher  priced  as  well  as  more  popular  lines. 

Modern  designs  are  third,  showing  a  small  increase. 
(They  are  only  half  as  important  as  in  the  Axminster.) 

Chinese  designs  are  fourth.  Early  American  fifth, 
and  floral  and  leaf  designs  sixth — none  of  them  strong 
in  the  Wilton  classification. 

Printed  Velvets: 

Oriental  patterns  are  first  with  31.7%  of  total;  mod¬ 
ern  second,  show'ing  a  decided  increase ;  textures  are 
third,  definitely  increasing;  Chinese  fourth,  and  more 
popular  in  velvets  than  in  Axminsters. 

Sheen  Types: 

Persians  first.  Two  years  ago  84.9%  of  the  total  pat- 
(Cofitinued  on  page  60) 
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This  Piece  Goods  Buyer  Sews 


A  WOMAN  who  makes  her  own  clothes  and  has  had 
a  long  experience  in  planning  model  dresses  that 
sell  piece  goods  makes  some  interesting  sugges¬ 
tions  for  a  better  understanding  between  your  store  and 
your  sewing  customer. 

Mrs.  Maude  Collester,  the  Piece  Goods  Buyer  of 
James  McCreery,  has  transformed  her  department  to 
“attract  sewing  customers.”  Because  this  change  is  so 
marked,  I  asked  her  to  tell  us  what  she  considered  most 
important  in  the  profitable  presentation  of  piece  goods. 
She  answered  that  “while  presentation  was  important, 
primary  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  understanding 
the  viewpoint  of  sewing  customers.” 

“I  w'ork  constantly  with  my  salespeople,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  “so  that  they  can  better  present  our  merchandise 
with  understanding.  All  women  who  sew  add  to  their 
purchase  at  least  several  hours  of  WORK.  They  are 
interested  in  value,  not  only  for  price,  but  from  the 
service  point  of  view.  You  can  afford  to  take  time  to 
tell  them  that  seams  will  not  slip  and  quality  and  con¬ 
struction  offer  wearability.  They  also  want  to  know 
why  this  fabric  is  style  right,  because  bargains  without 
style  interest  fewer  and  fewer  people.  I  caution  my 
sales  people  to  inquire  into  each  customer’s  needs  so 
they  can  best  show  her,  from  our  wide  assortments,  the 
many  fabrics  that  are  correct.” 

I  asked  Mrs.  Collester  if  she  preferred  men  or  women 
in  selling  fabric  and  she  answered  that  she  valued  the 
experience  of  the  “older  piece  goods  salesman  only 
when  he  knew  his  stuff  and  was  style  conscious.”  At 
McCreery’s  two  such  men,  one  in  wools  and  one  in 
silks,  can  estimate  the  selling  value  of  any  sample  shown 
them,  with  amazing  accuracy.  Mrs.  Collester  feels  that 
such  experience  can  be  developed  into  real  value  to 
the  store.  The  younger  salesmen  must  make  up  in 
youthful  enthusiasm  and  more  modern  style  selling, 
until  they  gain  the  necessary  technical  knowledge. 
Saleswomen  who  sew  are  very  valuable,  and  there  are 
many  girls  who  have  had  long  training  who  produce 
excellent  results. 

In  buying  at  no  matter  what  price,  Mrs.  Collester 
picks  and  chooses  carefully,  only  those  pieces  she 
knows  would  “make  a  dress.”  In  choosing  novelties, 
she  asks  herself  frankly,  “How  would  a  dress  made  of 
this  material  fit  into  the  many  uses  of  my  customer’s 
wardrobe?”  If  it  is  suited  to  only  a  very  limited  use, 
another  pattern  or  number  with  a  wider  range  of  use¬ 
fulness  is  bought.  In  spite  of  her  success  with  novel¬ 
ties,  Mrs.  Collester  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a 
complete  stock  of  staples. 

I  asked  for  suggestions  in  made  up  models  and  dis¬ 
plays.  Floor  models  are  planned  in  wanted  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  in  her  selection  of  commercial  dress  patterns, 
Mrs.  Collester  is  very  careful  to  show  preference  for  a 
style  that  is  easy  to  make.  When  Mrs.  Collester  fea¬ 
tures  a  high  novelty,  something  new  and  unusual  that 
home  sewers  would  be  timid  about  cutting,  a  model 
showing  how  easy  it  is  to  use  this  new  weave  or  con¬ 
struction  can  always  be  counted  on  to  promote  sales. 


Today,  a  wide  wale  novelty  rayon  is  modeled  in  a 
dress  of  simple  surplice  lines,  with  the  wide  rib  running 
diagonally  in  the  blouse  and  vertically  in  the  sleeves  and 
skirt.  The  sash  girdle  of  this  black  dress  is  lined  with 
coral,  exactly  matching  a  large  cameo  clip  and  jeweled 
bracelet  worn  with  the  dress.  This  is  the  type  costume 
that  any  woman,  anywhere,  could  wear  for  many  occa¬ 
sions  and  that  carries  out  Mrs.  Collester’s  idea  that  a 
dress  pattern  that  is  easy  to  make  sells  piece  goods. 

Mrs.  Collester  brings  to  her  new  buying  job,  her  girl¬ 
hood  experience  in  making  all  her  own  clothes  and  her 
early  studies  of  art  and  design  in  Lyons,  France.  Her 
creative  mind  served  her  well  in  the  six  years  she  spent 
with  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company  as  stylist  in  charge  of 
all  fabric  displays  and  as  department  manager  of  pat¬ 
terns.  She  later  was  Fabric  Editor  for  a  large  pattern 
company  and  came  to  McCreery’s  with  the  unusual 
equipment  of  a  woman  who  sews. 

*  *  * 

Speeding  Up  Stock  Turnover 

Many  merchandise  managers  of  yard  goods  de¬ 
partments  are  viewing  declining  volume  with 
grave  misgivings.  Others  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  are  making  a  minute  study  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  quicker  turnover. 

Old  time  yard  goods  sections  did  a  profitable  volume 
business  entirely  on  staples  and  in  the  days  before  the 
turn  of  the  century,  when  transportation  at  best  was 
slow,  the  more  you  bought  and  the  fewer  trips  to  the 
market  you  made,  the  better.  This  Victorian  ghost  of 
heavy  buying  has  much  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the 
turnover  in  piece  goods  departments  lags  far  behind 
fashion  sections  of  the  same  store. 

As  novelties  grew  in  importance,  piece  goods  men 
(trained  in  buying  staples)  too  often  continued  to  stock 
them  heavily,  with  unprofitable  results.  In  very  few 
piece  goods  departments,  is  the  element  of  style  (that 
is  in  reality  a  constant  change)  in  fashion  news,  under¬ 
stood. 

Your  budget  must  be  divided  in  3  parts :  staples,  semi¬ 
staples  and  fashion  novelties.  A  study  of  increased  turn¬ 
over  begins  with  staples.  Be  sure  that  your  black  stocks 
are  alTmys  complete.  Eliminate  slow  selling  numbers 
and  add  a  few  higher  priced  numbers  in  their  place. 
Buy  all  whites  in  short  yardage,  so  that  your  stock 
can  be  always  fresh  and  clean.  Look  at  your  chiffon 
stock.  Have  you  a  wide  range  of  colors  ?  Are  they  dis¬ 
played  under  glass?  This  is  a  very  profitable  business 
for  handkerchiefs,  scarfs  and  an  occasional  dress  length, 
if  you  buy  8  to  10  yard  lengths  only.  In  underwear 
fabrics,  buy  your  quick  selling  numbers  in  heavy  yard¬ 
age  and  cut  the  yardage  orders  on  slow  numbers. 

In  Spring  seasons,  be  sure  that  your  navy  stocks  in¬ 
clude  all  the  correct  style  shadings.  Check  your  lining 
silks  and  rayons.  These  should  be  stocked  heavily  only 
in  those  numbers  that  you  know  move  fast.  In  other 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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stores  that  sell 

PICTORIAL  REVIEW  PATTERNS 


have  the  benefit  of  these  exclusive  features 


Patterns  that  are 

PRINTED,  PERFORATED,  NOTCHED,  CUT  OUT 


Only  Pictorial  Review  Patterns  have  all  4  advantages: 
(l)  Instructions  printed  on  clean,  clear  tissue,-  (2)  Perfora¬ 
tions  showing  where  to  mark  the  fabric,-  (3)  Cleanly  cut 
notches  to  indicate  joinings,-  (4)  All  pieces  cut  out  ready 
to  use — no  margins  to  trim  away. 


nouji  tAa-D 


PICTORIAL  FASHION  FORUMS 


Only  Pictorial  Review  Patterns  send  into  dealers'  stores  the 
dramatic,  crowd-attracting,  sales-producing  "Pictorial  Fash¬ 
ion  Forum" — a  demonstration  by  a  fashion  authority,  with 
living  models,  showing  your  customers  what  to  buy  from 
your  stocks  in  order  to  be  well  dressed. 


PICTORIAL  MODEL  DRESS  PLAN 


Only  Pictorial  Review  has  this  unique  arrangement  with 
leading  fabric  distributors  to  furnish  its  dealers  with 
fashion-right  model  dresses  expertly  made  from  fabrics  of 
their  own  selection,  to  display  in  their  Piece-Goods  and 
Pattern  Departmenrts,  their  windows  and  their  fashion  shows. 


Only  Pictorial  Review  Patterns  make  these  benefits  possible.  Exclusive  in  style,  exclu¬ 
sive  in  convenience  for  the  customer,  exclusive  in  the  dramatic  quality  of  their  colorful 
presentation.  And,  in  addition.  Pictorial  Review  helps  its  dealers  sell  not  only  pcUtems 
and  piece-goods,  but  everything  for  the  costume  of  the  well-dressed  woman.  Write 
for  details  about  the  extra  services  Pictorial  Review  Patterns  can  offer  you. 
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“I’ve  found  a  hosiery  that 
is  not  only  soft  in  texture, 
dull  and  sheer,  hut — actu¬ 
ally — it  gives  me  longer 
wear!  And,  it  doesn’t  water 
spot  ...  or  pull  and  run 
as  readily  as  other 
hosiery,  either.” 


An  impression  like  this — on  any 
woman — makes  her  your  permanent 
friend  and  customer.  Which,  in  a  few 
words,  is  WHY  approximately  75  per¬ 
cent  of  all  fine  qual¬ 
ity  hosiery  now  is 
''Brosco”  Finished. 


Approiimattly  75'’f  of  •!!  quality 
hotitry  today  is  "Bfotco*'  Finijhad. 
Pro/nota  thosa  brandi^“fot  profit  and 
lurnovar  and  steady,  repeat  business. 


SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC. 

manufacturers  of  textue  soaps,  softeners,  oils,  finishes 

COIUNS  &  WESTMOREIAND  STS  ,  PHIIA.,  PA.— ST  CATHARINES,  ONT  ,  CANADA 


HOSIERY 

By  Pearl  Berry 


RFXENTLY  R.  H.  Macy  X:  Co., 
Inc.,  devoted  a  window  to  an  in¬ 
formative  display  stressing  the 
construction  features  of  its  Creptex 
hosiery.  It  created  considerable  in¬ 
terest,  a  fact  which  1  think  may  he 
credited  not  only  to  the  display  itself 
hut  to  the  keen  interest  women  are 
taking  today  in  the  fibre  content  and 
the  serviceability  of  the  merchandise 
they  buy.  I  say  this  because  I  stood 
in  front  of  that  window  for  some 
time  listening  to  the  comments  of 
those  who  stopped  to  look  and 
stayed  to  read  and  comment. 

'I'he  display  was  well  handled  and 
highly  informative.  Its  higli  point 
was  an  enlarged  microscopic  study 
of  the  Creptex  twist.  This  is  how 
the  display  was  worked  out : 

Stockings  in  various  stages  of 
construction  were  pinned  uixin  a 
a  large  hoard.  Step  1  .showed  the  leg 
knitted ;  Stej)  2,  the  foot  knitted  on¬ 
to  the  leg;  Step  3  the  toe  and  heel 
looped ;  Step  4  the  sole  and  leg 
.seamed ;  Step  5  the  stocking  dyecl 
and  finished. 

Stocking  samples  on  lettered 
cards  served  to  illustrate  com]>ari- 
sons  of  Creptex  with  other  stock¬ 
ings.  One  card  read: 

“Comparison  of  Creptex  with 
ordinary  stockings :  The  top 
ixrrtion  is  knit  with  high  twist 
yarn ;  the  lower  portion  of  a 
special  patented  yarn  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  Macy’s 
Creptex.  The  upiier  and  lower 
portions  are  of  identical  weight. 
Note  the  greater  sheerness  in 
the  Creptex  portion.” 

On  another  card : 

“.\  microscopic  enlargement 
of  a  section  of  a  stocking  which 
measured  4/10  inches  square. 
The  lower  portion  is  the  special 
Creptex  yarn,  the  upi)er  portion 
knit  of  ordinary  high  twist 
yarn.  Note  the  clear  loop  for¬ 
mation  in  the  lower  portion 
which  makes  for  greater  sheer¬ 
ness  and  fine  texture  and  the 
absence  of  light  reflection  which 
makes  for  dullness.” 

Next  there  was  shown  a  board  on 
which  stout  cordings  were  used  to 
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give  oversize  clenionstratlons  of  the 
twists  used  in  the  making  of  Crep- 
tex,  in  order  to  make  them  "look 
sheerer  and  wear  longer.”  The  first 
showed  three  strands  twisted  indi¬ 
vidually  clockwise,  55  turns  to  the 
inch.  The  second  sliowed  one 
twisted  strand  united  with  the  three 
twisted  strands.  The  fourth  showed 
the  four  strands  then  twisted  in  the 
opixjsite  direction  50  turns  to  the 
inch.  On  another  card  ajjpeared  the 
information  that  with  the  “normal 
method  of  twisting  four  strands  of 
untwisted  silk  are  united  and  twisted 
counter-clockwise  15  or  more  times 
to  the  inch.” 

.\  glass  fronted  case  showed  silk 
worms  in  various  stages  of  growth, 
also  skeins  of  silk,  spools,  etc. 

The  comments  I  overheard  mainly 
concerned  the  card  which  demon¬ 
strated  the  method  of  twisting. 

*  *  * 

Other  interesting  window  dis¬ 
plays  included  one  at  Lord  &  Taylor 
used  for  a  promotion  of  very  sheer 
black  stockings  with  lace  inserts  l)e- 
ginning  at  the  toe  and  extending  to 
a  point  high  above  the  instep. 

*  * 

Saks  Fifth  Avenue  had  a  dis])lay 
of  their  “Ombre”  stockings,  w’hich 
are  shaded  “to  make  the  leg  more 
slender  looking.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Hloomingdale’s  had  a  window  size 
circular  lx)ard  which  revolved  slow¬ 
ly.  It  was  covered  with  stockings 
laid  flat  ui)on  it  in  a  whirl  forma¬ 
tion,  and  stocking-ed  leg  forms  stood 
straight  out  from  it. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Gossamer  black  stockings  are 
coming  more  strongly  to  the  fore. 

They  are  seen  with  all-black  cos¬ 
tumes  trimmed  with  silver  fox,  and 
they  were  noticed  at  the  Horse  Show 
with  hlack  velvet  ensembles. 

♦  *  * 

Lace  inserts  are  taking  on,  too, 
for  those  who  can  stand  the  high 
tariff.  Of  course  these  are  of  one- 
and  at  the  most  two-thread  con¬ 
struction. 

♦  ♦  * 

Dark  heels  are  more  and  more  in 
evidence,  and  are  regarded  opti¬ 
mistically  in  hosiery  departments  for 
Christmas  selling.  No  one  I  have 
talked  to  has  cared  to  make  a  pre¬ 
diction  about  what  will  happen  to 
them  after  the  holidays. 
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WHAT  A  WHALE  OF  A 
VOLLME  A  HALF  CENT 
CAN  BRMNG— 

the  following  stores  know  from  experience: 


WOODWABO  &  LoTHBOP 

L.  S.  Aybes  &  Co. 
Bullock’s 

Hochschild  Kohn  Co. 

M.  O’Neil  Co. 

Wm.  Taylob  &  Sons 
Bloomincdale’s 
Fbank  R.  Jelleff 
W.  M.  Whitney  Co. 
Lansbubch  &  Bbo. 
Hebpulsheimebs 
The  May  Company 
Eldeb  &  Johnston  Co. 
Auebbach  Company 
Bubceb  Phillips  Co. 
The  John  Shillito  Co. 
Chas.  a.  Stevens  Co. 
Pabis  Company 
Rike-Kumleb  Company 
T.  Eaton  Co. 

Mabley  &  Cabew 
Stix,  Baeb  &  Fulleb 


Hudson  Bay  Co. 

Rich’s — Atlanta 
The  Empobium 
A.  POLSKY 
Stein’s 

Boston  Stobe,  Milwaukee 
Peck  Dby  Goods  Co. 
Wolfe  Wile  Co. 

Louis  Pizitz  Dby  Goods  Co. 
Wm.  B.  Schleisneb 
Penn  Tbaffic  Co. 
Abmstbonc  Clothing  Co. 
Robebts  Cloak  Co. 

M.  Philipsbobn  Co. 
Gilchbist  Company 
Watt  &  Shand 
Smith  Bbidcman 
J.  W.  Knapp 
Killian  Co. 

G.  Fox  &  Co. 

McCubdy  Company 
Stbawbbidce  &  Clothieb 


They  all  use  Plyiiietl  Quarantine  Vaults  in  their  fur  storage 
departments  and  feature  de-niolhing  of  coats  before  storage — 
the  cost  of  this  “powerhouse”  in  selling  is  only  a  half  cent  per 
coat. 


Bloomingdale's  Fur  Storage  Display  featuring  the  Plymetl  Quar- 
antine  Vault  as  the  modern  feature  of  the  most  up-to-date  fur 
and  rug  storage. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  new  selling  manual  “Plymetl  Fur 
Storage”. 

HASKELITE  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 

208  W.  Washington  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Facts  About  the 
Fiber  Testing  Course 

at 

Better  Fabrics  Testing 
Bureau 

1.  Aliy  enipluyee  of  a  member  store  is 
eligible  to  take  the  course.  Each  ses¬ 
sion  is  held  at  night,  7 :30  to  9  ;30,  in 
the  Hetter  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau 
laboratory,  17th  floor,  101  West  31st 
Street. 

1.  Registration  for  the  course  is  accom¬ 
plished  hy  writing  the  Better  Fabrics 
Testing  Bureau,  101  West  31st  Street, 
giving  the  store  name,  name  of  person 
desiring  to  attend,  and  kind  of  work 
l)erfornied  in  the  sttire.  A  letter  will 
he  sent  to  the  apiilicant  one  week  in 
advance  of  the  date  assigned.  No  ap¬ 
plicant  should  attend  without  written 
notice,  as  the  number  in  eacn  class 
must  be  limited  to  the  number  of 
miscroscopes  available 

3.  More  than  a  hundred  apiilications  have 
been  received.  The  course  will  be 
given  twice  or  three  times  a  week  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months.  No  students 
or  non-members  can  lie  accommodated 
before  March,  1938. 

4.  The  course  is  free  to  members  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A. 

BETTER  FABRICS 
TESTING  BUREAU,  Inc. 

OFFICIAL  LABORATORY  OF 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

101  W.  3l8t  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CORSETS 

By  Pearl  Berry 


An  interpretation  of  the  phrase  “corseted  look"  used 
so  much  in  dress  promotions  this  season,  has  been 
given  me  which  I  think  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
corset  ixiople.  “Expression  at  the  waistline”  are  the 
few  words  which  Miss  Muriel  King,  nationally  known 
designer  of  “hasic”  dresses  and  of  Hollywood  acclaim, 
used  in  telling  me  just  what  she  wanted  in  the  way  of 
foundation  for  wardrobe  creation. 

This  "expression  at  the  waistline",  1  am  told,  means 
that  while  the  waist  is  molded  and  controlled,  there 
must  be  an  evidence  of  movement  and  in  no  case  should 
there  be  stiffness  of  unnaturalness.  There  should  be 
absence  of  movement,  not  boned  rigidity.  True,  she 
puts  bones  in  a  belted  front  of  a  dress,  but  in  such  a 
way  that  the  body  apparently  moves  freely  at  above  and 
below  the  waistline. 

In  asking  alxmt  the  use  of  tact  in  telling  a  client  that 
her  posture  was  at  fault,  I  was  told  that  no  tact  was 
used.  A  masseur  was  suggested  who,  today,  is  as  much 
a  po.sture  corrector  as  a  reducer.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
corset  schools  talk  posture  to  students  but  corset  de¬ 
partments  in  stores  hold  hack  from  more  than  hinting 
that  posture  is  bad  when  they  should  call  attention  to  it. 

In  speaking  of  the  Hat  diaphragm.  Miss  King  said  that 
she  tells  her  clients  that  while  much  cau  be  done  to  hold 
the  stomach  in,  a  good  line  is  really  up  to  the  individual. 
Exercise,  massage  and  diet  are  necessary  on  even  the 
small  figures.  Of  course  that  is  true,  but  how  many 
corset  jK'ople  dare  to  tell  that  to  a  small  or  large  cus¬ 
tomer  who  may  have  the  iMJteiitialities  of  a  perfect  fig¬ 
ure  but  expects  the  ultimate  to  he  achieved  throng. i 
corseting  akme  ? 

As  to  corset  wardrobe  ideas  used  in  so  many  promo¬ 
tions  now.  Miss  King  believes  that  while  materials  used 
in  corsets  for  various  occasions  and  high  or  low  back 
brassieres  or  foundation  tops  should  vary  for  costume 
demands,  women  should  find  out  just  what  hasic  lines 
are  the  right  ones  for  their  particular  figures  and  defi¬ 
nitely  keep  to  them.  She  believes  that  even  for  sports 
wear,  the  figure  should  be  kept  under  just  as  much  con¬ 
trol  as  at  other  times. 

Stressed  was  the  use  of  elastic  shoulder  straps  for 
freedom,  comfort  and  because  with  them  a  garment  is 
much  more  likely  to  stay  in  its  proj^er  position  when 
the  wearer  bends  or  twists  about. 

Whether  a  two  piece  garment  or  an  all-in-one  should 
be  worn  depends  entirely,  I  was  told,  on  the  individual 
type  and  not  the  size  of  the  figure.  This  fact  was 
emphasized  as  sometimes  making  just  that  difference 
l)etween  a  figure  which  can  he  draped  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  and  one  that  cannot. 

*  *  iti 

During  the  season’s  usual  corset  sale  of  a  Fifth 
Avenue  store  held  last  month,  more  regular  sales  were 
made  at  higher  prices  than  last  year  at  this  time,  the 
buyer  tells  me.  The  sale  too  was  reported  as  topping 
last  year’s  figures. 
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TRAFnc  Topics 

By  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON,  Manager.  Traffic  Group 


Damaged  Merchandise 

WHILE  very  obvious,  it  stands 
repeating  that  retail  stores  are 
in  business  to  sell  merchandise 
and  not  in  business  to  collect  claims 
from  transportation  agencies  l)e- 
cause  of  damaged  merchandise. 

Every  member  realizes  the  great 
economic  loss  sustained  each  year 
through  avoidable  damage  to  ship¬ 
ments.  And  closer  home,  they  real¬ 
ize  their  store  sustains  losses  through 
damaged  shipments  that  are  not  col¬ 
lectible  from  the  carrier.  \Ve  refer, 
jiarticularly,  to  lost  sales  because 
merchandise  arrived  in  unsaleable 
condition.  Also,  time  and  money 
sjKJiit  in  collecting  claims  is  not  re¬ 
coverable  from  the  carriers  .  .  .  and 
a  nuisance,  when  that  time  and 
money  could  be  more  profitably 
spent  in  the  major  phases  of  traffic, 
receiving,  and  marking  work. 

Of  course,  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  some  damage  to  mer¬ 
chandise  shiiMiients,  but  if  we 
do  our  part  in  reducing  them 
to  a  minimum,  definite  ad¬ 
vantages  will  accrue  to  stores, 
manufacturers  and  carriers. 

.Ml  three  have  a  common  in¬ 
terest  in  any  such  program. 

Railroads  are  realizing  the 
imix)rtant  part  that  retail 
stores  can  play  in  such  a  pro¬ 
gram.  The  A'ssociation  of 
.American  Railroads  is  asking 
for  the  help  of  the  XRDG.A 
members  and  we  have  as¬ 
sured  them  that  this  help  will 
l)e  forthcoming.  It  is  jiarticu- 
larly  important  that  this  help 
l)e  forthcoming  at  this  time 
because  there  has  lK*en  a 
startling  increase  in  1937  in 
claim  payments  made  by  rail¬ 
roads  because  of  damage  to 
merchandise  shipments.  Pay¬ 
ments  on  concealed  damage 
claims  have  increased  40%  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1937 
— furniture  claims,  alone,  in¬ 
creasing  47.6%  for  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year. 

The  A.A.R.  in  asking  our 
cooperation,  clearly  indicate 
we  are  in  a  strategic  position 
to  lend  invaluable  aid  in  at¬ 
taining  the  desired  objective. 
Specifically,  it  is  suggested 


that  the  Traffic  Manager  personally, 
make  a  careful  examination  of  all 
damaged  shipments  and  report  to 
the  inanufacturer  every  instance 
where  they  believe  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  packing  was  responsi¬ 
ble  for,  or  contributed  to,  the  dam¬ 
age,  They  make  the  strong  point 
that  if  a  manufacturer  .  .  .  selling 
to  hundreds  of  stores  and  using 
faulty  or  insufficient  packing  result¬ 
ing  in  a  high  percentage  of  damaged 
shipments  ...  is  not  made  forcibly 
aware  of  this  condition  by  stores, 
the  damages  will  continue. 

We  are  convinced  our  members 
can  give  manufacturers  helpful  ad¬ 
vice  on  improving  packing  wherever 
necessary  because  they  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  pack¬ 
ing  methods  used  by  the  many  hun¬ 
dred  manufacturtfrs  selling  their 
stores.  The  manufacturers  will  ap¬ 


preciate  your  assistance — the  trans¬ 
portation  agencies  will — and  most 
important,  your  efforts  will  lx;  di¬ 
rectly  l)eneficial  to  your  store. 

W  on’t  you  please  let  this  office 
know  if  you  plan  on  taking  an  active 
part  in  this  campaign  to  reduce  dam¬ 
ages.  We  would  lx;  interested  in 
copies  of  letters  you  send  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Local  Meetings 

The  Metropolitan  Traffic  and  Re¬ 
ceiving  Unit,  having  a  membership 
of  traffic  managers  and  receiving 
managers  in  the  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  district,  have  recently  inau¬ 
gurated  a  policy  of  holding  luncheon 
meetings  at  least  twice  a  month. 
They  meet  at  12:30  noon  at  a  cen¬ 
trally  located  restaurant — members 
arrive  when  they  wish  and  leave 
when  they  wish.  It  takes  just 
__  a  little  time  longer  than  the 
usual  lunch  hour  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  meeting  place  where 
members  may  secure  helpful 
information  on  any  current 
jjroblem  confronting  them.  It 
affords  them  the  opjxjrtunity, 
in  addition,  of  becoming  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  with  folks  in 
their  city  who  are  engaged  in 
similar  work  and  have  com¬ 
mon  interests. 

We  believe  the  idea  has 
merit  and  could  be  duplicated 
to  the  advantage  of  members 
in  many  other  cities.  Why 
not  start  something  like  this 
in  your  own  city?  We  shall 
be  very  glad  to  give  you  more 
information,  if  you  are  in¬ 
terested. 

This  sort  of  meeting  is 
especially  valuable  when  new 
transportation  or  receiving 
and  marking  problems  crop 
up.  For  examjde:  the  other 
day,  the  local  New  York 
members  had  an  opportunity, 
through  a  luncheon  meeting, 
to  discuss  the  Fair  Trade 
Practice  Rules  which  have 
l)een  promulgated  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  for 
the  rayon  industry — ^the  oper¬ 
ation  of  which  Rules  may  vi¬ 
tally  affect  receiving  depart- 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


Proposed  Freight  Rate  Increases 

The  railroads  recently  petitioned  the  Inter¬ 
state  Coinnierce  Coniniission  for  an  iininedi- 
ate  increase  of  15%  in  all  freight  rates  and 
charges,  except  that  on  five  basic  coinniodi- 
ties,  they  propose  smaller  increases.  At  this 
writing  it  is  reported,  on  good  authority,  that 
common  carriers  by  motor  truck  will  also 
petition  the  Commission  to  make  similar 
increases  in  their  rates  and  charges. 

N.R.D.G.A.  members  have  a  large  interest 
in  this  matter  because  if  the  Commission 
should  grant  the  full  increase  requested,  their 
yearly  transportation  bill  would  be  increased 
ten  million  dollars.  A  thorough  study  is 
being  made  to  determine  what  position  the 
.Association  should  take. 

The,  railroads  base  their  petition  on  a  cur¬ 
rent  18%  increase  in  wages,  a  25%  increase 
in  taxes,  and  a  40%  increase  in  supply  costs 
over  1932,  whereas  freight  rates  and  passen¬ 
ger  fares  have  gone  down,  thus  creating  a 
perilous  situation,  according  to  their  state¬ 
ment.  Hearings  will  begin  on  November  29th 
in  the  Commission’s  offices  in  Washington, 
and  the  proceedings  will  be  known  as  “Ex 
Parte  No.  123.”  You  will  be  kept  advised  of 
future  developments  through  the  medium  of 
special  Traffic  Croup  bulletins. 
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Delivery  Digest 

By  MORRIS  H.  LANDAU,  Manager,  Retail  Delivery  Association 


Christmas  Gift  Wrapping 


Gift  wrapping  has  constantly 
attained  greater  significance 
during  recent  years  in  the 
planning  of  store  activities  for  the 
Christmas  period.  Almost  every 
item  of  merchandise  for  sale  is  a 
potential  gift.  Today  many  stores 
vie  with  each  other  in  providing 
distinctive  eye-attracting  wrapping 
for  gift  purchases.  It  is  generally 
expected  and  accepted  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  will  ask  for  her  purchases  to 
he  gift  wrapped.  Coupled  with  this 
request  have  come  others  that  have 
compelled  stores  to  establish  certain 
IX)licies  and  services  governing  gift 
wrapping. 

Believing  our  membership  to  he 
interested  in  the  extent  to  which 
policies  and  services  are  maintained 
by  stores,  the  Group  undertook  a 
study  to  collect  and  make  available 
information  secured  through  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire. 

A  questionnaire  was  ])repared  and 
sent  to  department  and  specialty 
stores;  questionnaires  having  suffi¬ 
cient  information  to  he  analyzed 
were  received  from  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  stores  located  in  all  sections  of 
the  country  and  representing  con¬ 
cerns  whose  total  volume  varies 
from  one  to  over  fifty  million  dol¬ 
lars. 

The  information  stores  were  re¬ 
quested  to  furnish  included : 

1 — The  type  of  gift  wrapping  and 
if  it  differs  from  that  used  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

2 — What  de])artinents,  if  any,  are 
excluded  from  gift  wrap. 

3 — Whether  a  minimum  purchase 
price  is  required  for  free  gift 
wrajiping. 

4 — What  facilities  and  locations  are 
maintained  for  gift  wrapping. 

5 — Whether  gift  wrapping  includes 
wrapping  .service — whether  it  is 
provided  free  or  a  charge  made. 

6 — Are  customers  permited  to  have 
merchandise  not  purchased  in  the 
store  gift  wrapped. 

To  our  first  question,  asking 
whether  the  method  of  Christmas 
wrapping  differed  from  that  used  the 
rest  of  the  year,  it  is  interesting  to 
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note  that  70  of  the  100  stores  make 
no  change  in  the  use  of  the  regular 
white  gift  box.  However,  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  these  stores,  54,  supplement  this 
wrapping  during  the  Christmas  peri¬ 
od  to  include  in  whole  or  part  vari¬ 
ous  colored  cords  and  figured  paper 
for  both  itiside  and  outside  wrap¬ 
pings,  special  folders,  seals,  ribbons, 
tissue,  cellophane  and  rubber  bands. 
Some  stores  report  that  the  Christ¬ 
mas  box  is  provided  only  in  one  or 
several  departments,  such  as  high- 
priced  millinery,  stationery  and  jew¬ 
elry.  V^arious  items  of  merchandise 
are  received  from  the  manufacturer 
unit-Christmas-packed  and  only  an 
outer  wrapper  is  required  by  the 
store.  This  tyjK,*  of  merchandise  in¬ 
cludes  various  toys,  dolls,  games, 
Ixjoks,  candy,  stationery,  jewelry, 
etc. 

Thirty  stores  use  a  colored  or  fig¬ 
ured  Christmas  box.  A  number  of 
these  stores  eliminate  the  outer 
wrapping  for  "taken”  transactions 
and  believe  that  the  distinctive  look¬ 
ing  Christmas  box  carried  by  their 
customers  is  an  added  advertising 
feature  for  their  store. 


For  Your  Bulletin 

We  suggest  you  post  the  follow¬ 
ing  news  item  on  your  Imlletin  board 
that  your  drivers  may  evaluate  the 
lienefit  gained  by  hurrying  drivers 
who  ignore  traffic  rules  to  save  time : 

Recently  two  cars  were  dispatched 
on  an  8-mile  tri]!  through  Chicago, 
one  with  a  “reckless  driver”  at  the 
wheel,  and  the  other  with  a  “safe 
driver”.  Both  .started  from  the  same 
j)oint  at  the  same  time.  The  reckless 
driver  violated  all  the  rules,  took 
eveiy  chance,  and  reached  a  maxi¬ 
mum  speed  of  47  mph.  The  safe 
driver  observed  every  traffic  regula¬ 
tion  and  every  rule  of  courtesy,  at  no 
time  exceeding  25  mph.  The  reck¬ 
less  driver  completed  the  8  miles  in 
23  minutes ;  the  safe  driver  drove  up 
2  minutes  later. 

Similar  tests  in  Detroit  brought 
comparable  results. 

No  further  comment  seems  nec¬ 
essary. 


In  the  main  the  stores  report  that 
gift  wrapping  is  done  in  all  depart¬ 
ments,  the  exceptions  being  bulk 
merchandise  from  the  home  fur¬ 
nishings  departments,  millinery, 
shoes,  yard  goods,  apparel  and 
sporting  goods.  Gift  wrapping  ma¬ 
terial  is  provided  at  all  wrapping 
desks  and  “taken”  transactions  are 
invariably  wrapped  at  these  stations. 
A  number  of  the  stores  maintain 
central  wraps  where  "send”  transac¬ 
tions  are  transferred.  The  majority 
of  the  stores  maintaining  inspector 
wrappers  in  various  departments, 
have  gift  packing  done  at  these  sta¬ 
tions,  excepting  items  of  a  breakable 
nature  which  are  sent  to  a  central 
packing  section. 

Almost  half  of  the  stores,  47,  do  not 
have  a  minimum  purchase  price  for 
free  gift  wrapping.  However,  they 
do  control  the  type  of  packing  and 
the  material  used  for  items  of  lower 
price  lines.  The  other  53  stores  re¬ 
port  minimum  purchase  policies 
which  range  from  as  low  as  25  cents 
to  as  high  as  $4.95.  A  large  (K-t- 
centage  of  these  stores  maintain  a 
$1.00  minimum.  In  instances,  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  store  is  the 
re.sult  of  cooperative  action  by  com¬ 
petitors  in  a  community. 

Of  the  100  stores  all  that  have  a 
stationery  department  report  carry- 
ing  gift  wrapping  material  for  sale. 
Tw’enty-nine  of  these  stores  do  not 
have  a  wrapping  service  other  than 
that  at  their  regular  wrapping  sec¬ 
tions  and  no  provision  for  service  is 
made  for  customers  who  wish  to 
have  merchandise  not  purchased  at 
the  store  wrapped  with  purchased 
wrapping  material. 

Of  the  remaining  71  stores,  only 
four  locate  their  gift  wrapping  ser¬ 
vice  in  or  adjacent  to  the  stationery 
deimrtment.  A  number  of  the  stores, 
particularly  those  of  the  larger  vol¬ 
ume  classification,  maintain  a  gift 
department  during  the  Christmas 
period,  and  wrapping  facilities  and 
services  are  maintained  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  The  mezzanine  where  other 
services  are  located  is  another  popu¬ 
lar  location  for  wrapping  service. 
Other  stores  report  wrapping  ser¬ 
vice  locations  at  transfer  desks,  gift 
aisles,  special  booths  on  each  floor, 
and  service  desks. 

There  is  a  divided  practice  among 
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stores  in  the  charging  for  the  wrap-  chased  in  the  store,  if  the  wrapping 
ping  service.  An  appreciable  nuin-  material  is  purchased  in  the  store. 
Iht  (45)  make  no  charge  for  gift  Twenty  stores  make  a  service  charge 
wrapping  if  the  packing  material  is  varying  from  10  cents  upward  tor 
IHirchased  in  the  store.  Fifty  stores  wrapping  merchandise  not  pnr- 
will  provide  w’rapping  service  free  chased  in  the  store,  in  addition  to 
of  charge  on  merchandise  not  pur-  the  sale  of  wrai)ping  material. 

Repetition,  Perhaps,  But . 

At  the  ri.sk  of  being  accused  of  In  this  connection  we  should  like 
reiK'ating  our.selves  each  year  about  to  suggest  that  each  delivery  sui)er- 
this  time,  we  again  want  to  empha-  inteiulent  write  to  the  Chief  of  Po- 
size  a  few  of  the  things  worth  doing  lice  in  the  various  towns  and  cities 
that  will  help  effectively  and  effici-  in  which  their  delivery  vehicles  make 
ently  the  operation  of  your  delivery  stops,  asking  for  the  Police  Depart- 
activities.  ment’s  cooperation  for  special  atten- 

Meetines  their  police  force  in  observ¬ 

ing  and  watching  such  vehicles  that 
Delivery  superintendents  should  ^lay  of  necessity  he  left  unattended 
give  considerable  thought  and  atten-  |,y  drivers,  etc.  You  will 

tion  to  the  tyi)e  of  meetings  held  with  f,„d  that  this  cooiK-ration  will  he 
drivers  and  hel|)ers  during  the  weeks  forthcoming  and  is  just  an  added 
])rior  to  the  Christmas  rush.  Em- 
jihasis  should  he  given  to  those  proh- 


precaution  against  iiossihle  pilfering 
of  merchandise  and  hold-ups. 

If  r on g  Addresses 

To  help  avoid  common  errors 
esiwcially  prevalent  during  the 
Christmas  period,  when  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  salesiiersons  are  em- 
jiloyed,  the  delivery  department  can 
cooperate  with  the  training  division 
of  the  store  by  furnishing  them  with 
the  names  of  streets  that  sound  alike, 
that  are  exactly  similar  hut  are 
found  in  different  suburban  towns 
and  those  when  pronounced  quickly 
sound  like  others. 

Your  wrong  address  clerk  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  these  and  can  easily 
make  available  such  a  list.  The  de¬ 
livery  department  can  suggest  when 
abbreviations  of  towns  and  streets 
may  he  allowed  and  when  others 
may  not. 


lems  which  are  prevalent  at  this 
time.  In  every  instance  where  possi- 


Factors  That  Influence  Gasoline  Economy 


hie,  these  meetings  should  l)e  drama¬ 
tized.  For  instance,  the  method  of 
accepting  checks  should  l)e  gone  into 
in  every  detail.  The  newer  employee 
requires  information  and  the  older 
employee  should  be  reminded  in 
the  dramatization  of  the  various  dis- 


'I'hose  executives  concerned  with 
fleet  operations  for  stores  will  he  in¬ 
terested  in  the  conclusions  and  sug¬ 
gestions  coming  from  F.  (4.  Lewis, 
superintendent  of  transi>ortation  of 
one  of  the  larger  fleet  operators  in 


60,000  miles  before  being  traded  in, 
the  amount  j^aid  for  gasoline  will 
exceed  the  original  cost  of  the  vehi¬ 
cle.  A  reduction  in  ga.soline  con¬ 
sumption  of  from  15%  to  20%  is, 
therefore,  equal  to  more  than  the 


honest  ways  which  are  most  preva¬ 
lent  during  this  |ieriod.  Drivers  and 
lielix'rs  have  accepted  checks  from 
people  unknown  to  them  in  the  de¬ 
livery  of  merchandi.se  and  later  have 
ff)und  them  worthless. 


the  country,  to  control  the  co.st  of 
oi)eration  through  fuel  economy. 

Mr.  Lewis  in  his  statement  says — 
“'I'he  trend  of  motor  vehicle  design 
during  the  past  several  years  has 
been  influenced  by  the  demand  for 


same  jx'rcentage  of  reduction  in  the 
first  price  of  the  vehicle. 

“A  safety  device  for  demonstrat¬ 
ing  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline 
kiifiwn  as  a  ‘gas  per  mile  gauge’  is 
used  to  collect  informative  data.  It 


.‘\nother  point  to  stress  is  that  of 
delivering  merchandise  to  persons 
other  than  those  to  whom  they  are 
addres.sed,  especially  jieople  who  will 
meet  your  driver  at  the  curb  or  in 
the  vestibule.  The  several  methods 


higher  speeds  and  for  better  per¬ 
formance.  Rased  on  sound  engineer¬ 
ing.  however,  economies  that  arc 
sastisfactory  for  the  privately- 
owned  car  are  usually  insufficient  for 
fleet  owners  with  many  vehicles  and 


not  only  tells  the  number  of  miles 
the  car  is  traveling  on  a  measured 
quantity  of  gasoline,  hut  it  also  gives 
quick  information  on  the  quantity  of 
fuel  which  the  gasoline  pump  can 
deliver,  and  the  pressure  under  op- 


used  by  dishonest  iiersons  in  order¬ 
ing  merchandise  at  your  store 
C.O.D.  and  having  it  addressed  to 
rooming  houses,  etc.,  and  then 
through  subterfuge  getting  the  mer¬ 
chandise  from  your  driver  or  helper 
and  absconding  without  jiaying  for 
it,  or  as  mentioned,  offering  a  check 
which  is  no  good,  are  well  known, 
and  .should  he  explained. 

Banking  Collection  Money 

Many  stores  during  the  Christmas 
lieriod  make  arrangements  with  .sev¬ 
eral  hanks  and  their  branches  located 
on  various  routes  for  their  drivers 
to  depo.sit  C.O.D.  collection  money 
during  hanking  hours  while  on  their 
routes.  In  fact,  in  one  city  where 
hold-ups  of  department  .store  driv¬ 
ers  occurred  frequently,  this  method 
when  given  newspaj^r  publicity  was 
the  means  of  reducing  them  to  a 


high  yearly  mileage. 

“Recognizing  this  fact,  leading 
automobile  manufacturers  have  de- 
velo|x>d  units  for  the  standard  ]iro- 
duction,  lower-priced  cars,  which 
will  increase  their  economy  of  opera¬ 
tion  over  the  standard  vehicles. 

“To  effect  this  economy,  a  com- 
firomise  must  he  made  between 
economy  and  performance  as  repre- 
.stnted  in  the  rate  of  acceleration 
and  top  speed.  In  compari.son  with 
the  ‘standard’  car,  the  acceleration 
of  the  ‘fleet  economy’  car  is  reduced 
from  12%  to  15%  at  speeds  below 
40  miles  per  hour  and  the  maximum 
speed  is  limited  to  about  65  miles 
per  hour. 

“Analysis  of  fleet  operations  con- 
clusivelv  indicates  that  the  greatest 
ecoiiomies  to  be  effected  are  in  fuel 
savings,  a  factor  that  the  driver  of 
any  vehicle  can,  to  a  large  extent. 


erating  conditions. 

“As  the  result  of  this  test,  the  fol- 
low'ing  factors  and  suggestions  are 
made  known,  and  neces.sary  to  con¬ 
trol  and  reduce  the  cost  of  operation. 

“1 — Drive  at  a  steady  and  con¬ 
stant  s|)eed.  Alternate  acceleration 
and  deceleration  is  detrimental  to 
economy  and  may  reduce  it  25%. 
For  e.xample,  a  car  that  wdll  average 
20  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline  at  a 
constant  speed  of  20  mph  will  only 
average  about  15  miles  per  gallon  if 
it  is  accelerated  from  15  to  30  mph. 
and  then  allowed  to  decelerate  to  15 
mph  and  the  cycle  repeated,  even 
though  the  average  speed  would  be 
approximately  20  mph. 

“2 — Drive  moderately.  Speed  is 
the  greatest  single  factor  affecting 
economy.  The  economy  of  a  car  that 
will  run  25  miles  per  gallon  of  gaso¬ 
line  at  20  miles  per  hour  is  reduced 


minimum. 


control.  For  vehicles  operated  approximately — 
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22.5  miles  per  gal.  at  30  miles  per  hr. 

20.0  “  “  ‘‘  “  40  . 

17.3 . 50  “  “  “ 

14.0  “  60  . 

11.8 . 70  “  “  “ 

“3 — Use  low  and  second  gear 
reasonably.  Shift  from  low  to  sec¬ 
ond  at  from  9  to  10  miles  per  hour 
and  from  second  to  high,  at  from 
18  to  20  miles  per  hour.  ‘Winding 
up  the  engine’  in  low  and  second 
will  give  you  gasoline  mileage  dur¬ 


ing  such  periods  as  low  as  1J4  to 
2  and  2^/2  to  3  miles  per  gallon  re¬ 
spectively. 

“4 — Do  not  allow  the  engine  to 
idle  any  more  than  is  nece.ssary. 
Uasoline  consumption,  at  normal 
idling  si)eed  on  a  passenger  car,  is 
alxxit  one  quart  i)er  hour.” 

This  is  another  item  we  believe 
might  well  lie  circularized  among 
yonr  drivers  or  jdaced  on  your  bulle¬ 
tin  board. 


Driver  Hour  La'w^s  Being  Enforced 


Several  operators  of  vehicles  have 
been  fined  in  a  number  of  eastern 
states  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  individual  driver  hour  laws  of 
those  states. 

These  laws  apply  to  both  for-hire 
and  private  carriers  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  legisla¬ 
tion  similar  to  the  laws  in  effect  now 
will  l)e  promulgated  in  many  other 
.states  throughout  the  country. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of 
the  requirements  of  these  several 
states  as  to  the  statute  limiting  driv¬ 
ers’  hours — 

Connecticut — Not  more  than  12 
consecutive  hours  without  eight 
hours  rest ;  nor  more  than  sixteen 
hours  in  any  twenty-four  without 
ten  hours  rest.  No  rest  period  less 
than  three  hours  deemed  to  break 
continuity  of  service. 

Delaware — Not  more  than  8  con¬ 
secutive  hours  without  relief  from 
such  driving ;  nor  more  than  16 
hours  in  any  24  hours. 

Massachusetts  —  For-hire  opera¬ 
tors  only.  Not  more  than  12  con¬ 
secutive  hours  without  eight  hours 
rest;  nor  more  than  16  hours  in  any 
24  without  10  hours  rest.  No  rest 
period  less  than  3  con.secutive  hours 
deemed  to  break  the  continuity  of 
service. 

New  Jersey — Not  more  than  12 
consecutive  hours  or  12  hours  in  any 
16  without  8  hours  rest. 

Win  Highest 

For  the  third  consecutive  year 
drivers  of  the  United  Parcel  Service 
have  carried  away  top  honors  among 
department  store  delivery  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  national  fleet  safety  con¬ 
test  of  the  National  Safety  Council. 

The  Council  announced  that  the 
Paterson,  N.  J.  fleet  of  the  U.P.S. 
during  the  year  Jidy  1936  to  July 
1937  has  had  only  six  accidents  out 
of  535,000  vehicle  miles  traveled,  or 
1.12  accident  for  every  100,000 
miles:  This  was  the  best  showing 
made  by  any  one  of  the  62  other  de¬ 
partment  store  delivery  fleets  that 


New  York — Not  more  than  10 
consecutive  hours  or  10  hours  in  any 
14  without  8  hours  rest. 

Ofcio— Not  more  than  14  con¬ 
secutive  hours  or  14  lK)urs  in  any  24, 
without  8  hours  rest. 

Rhode  Island — Not  more  than  12 
consecutive  hours  without  8  hours 
rest;  nor  more  than  16  hours  in  any 
24  without  10  hours  rest.  No  rest 
period  less  than  3  consecutive  hours 
deemed  to  break  continuity  of  ser¬ 
vice. 

In  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio  and 
Rhode  Island,  “on  duty”  is  not  limi¬ 
ted  to  driving,  hut  includes  any  work 
performed  by  a  driver  irresiiective 
of  tbe  state  in  which  performed. 

“Off  duty”  means  free  from  work 
at  a  place  where  there  is  oj^port unity 
for  rest,  not  on  or  in  the  vehicle. 

New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio 
rec|uire  that  drivers  carry  time  rec¬ 
ords.  New  York  time  records  must 
be  held  for  .30  days. 

It  is  a  wise  precaution  for  every 
operator  sending  vehicles  into  these 
states  to  provide  his  drivers  with 
time  records  which  can  be  submitted 
to  tbe  officers  if  the  truck  is  stopped. 
Failure  to  prove  that  the  driver  has 
not  been  on  duty  longer  than  the 
law  permits  has  caused  some  opera¬ 
tors  to  pay  fines  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  their  drivers’  hours  were 
within  the  prescribed  limit. 

Safety  Honor 

participated  in  the  contest.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  Paterson  men  have  been 
awarded  a  large  bronze  plaque. 

In  1936,  the  Los  Angeles  East 
Division  of  the  U.P.S.  won  similar 
honors  among  the  larger  fleets  in  the 
national  fleet  safety  contest ;  that 
same  year  another  U.P.S.  fleet — 
that  of  San  Mateo,  Calif. — won  the 
prize  among  the  similar  fleets. 

In  the  year  1935,  the  West  Di¬ 
vision  of  their  Los  Angeles  ojiera- 
tions  also  won  the  highest  honors. 

To  have  won  the  highest  honors 
for  three  consecutive  years  is  indica¬ 


tive  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  safety 
cami)aigns  this  company  carries  on. 
Liberal  awards  are  given  to  their 
drivers  and  safety  education  is  con¬ 
ducted  intensively  throughout  the 
year.  As  a  result  the  U.P.S.  is  Ix*- 
lieved  to  have  the  highest  ix-rcentage 
of  safety  honor  men  of  any  organiza¬ 
tion  engaged  in  department  store 
fleet  work.  Quite  a  nnmlx'r  of  their 
men  have  driven  over  ten  years  with¬ 
out  a  single  accident  and  some  are 
working  on  their  twelfth  year. 


Traffic  Topics 

{Continued  from  page  45) 
ments. 

With  respect  to  these  rayon  rules, 
each  'rraffic  group  member  received 
an  interpretation  of  these  Rules 
issued  by  the  Merchandising  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  NRD(i.'\.  Probably  be¬ 
fore  this  Bulletin  reaches  you,  you 
will  receive  a  special  bulletin  from 
this  office  containing  further  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  these  Rules. 

The  Association  has  also  asked 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for 
decisions  and  inteqiretations  on 
several  points.  W’hen  these  are  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Commission,  you 
will  be  notified.  Lastly,  dependent 
upon  the  decisions  and  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  Traffic  Group,  if  necessary, 
will  issue  a  bulletin  to  its  members, 
detailing  the  various  methods  em¬ 
ployed  by  receiving  dejiartments  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  arising 
from  these  Rules. 

Bathing  Suits 

R-r-r — but  some  of  your  women 
customers  may  lie  saying  “onch” 
(or  worse),  and  being  treated  by 
your  store  hospital  for  a  scratch  or 
scratches  because  the  manufacturer 
was  unaware  that  it  is  rather  com¬ 
mon  practice  for  customers,  today, 
to  try  on  bathing  suits  before  pur¬ 
chasing.  And  that  may  lead  to  loss 
of  good-will  or  a  suit. 

This  results  from  some  manufac¬ 
turers  of  woolen  bathing  suits  using 
size  pin  tickets  with  sharp  points. 
So  writes  William  Stone,  Receiving 
Manager,  Boston  Store,  Chicago. 

In  order  that  we  may  not  continue 
groping  in  the  dark  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  is  a  common  problem  to 
all  stores,  won’t  you  write  and  let 
us  know  your  experience  and  how 
von  solyed  your  problem,  if  you  did. 
What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  most 
satisfactory  method  for  a  manufac¬ 
turer  to  indicate  size  on  a  bathing 
suit?  It  may  he  that  this  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  us  to  take  up  with  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  association. 
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Simple  Unit  Control^Systems 

{Continued  from  page  25) 


items  from  lieinj'  “out  of  stock’’ 
when  they  should  I)e  “in  stock’’,  but 
it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  imjxissible 
to  achieve  this  in  a  control  record 
of  shoes,  except,  perhaps,  of  very 
staple  numbers.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  initial  orders,  when  placed 
for  seasonal  purchases  are  usually 
limited  to  not  more  than  three  pairs 
of  each  size  and  width,  so  that  the 
first  shipment  of  a  new  style,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  few  pairs  of  each  size 
received,  could  be  depleted  the  same 
day  that  it  is  put  into  stock.  That 
is  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  prevent 
“outs”  of  a  style  item  that  covers 
such  a  large  size  range. 

Unit  Control  in  the  Silverware 
Department 

The  silverware  control  was  de¬ 
signed  primarly  to  keep  the  buyer 
informed  of  diminishing  stocks  and 
is  of  the  perpetual  inventory  type. 
This  has  been  found  to  be  very  help¬ 
ful  in  planning  seasonal  purchases, 
both  of  flatware  and  holloware  items. 

Each  pattern  of  flatware  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  control  by  items  and 
prices.  The  record  shows  beginning 
stock,  jnirchases,  sales  and  “on 
hand”  to  date.  Holloware  pieces  are 
entered  according  to  kinds  and 
prices.  (The  Unit  Control  sheet  for 
this  department  is  similar  to  that 
used  for  the  Women’s  Shoe  Depart¬ 
ment.  ) 

In  the  operation  of  this  control, 
the  tissue  copies  of  sales  checks  are 
used  to  derive  the  sales.  Sales 
checks,  made  for  each  transaction, 
furnish  the  pattern  sold  as  well  as 
the  item. 

Purchases  received  are  recorded 
each  day  from  manufacturers’  in¬ 
voices  by  the  control  clerk,  who  en¬ 
ters  them  in  the  “merchandise  re¬ 
ceived”  column  on  the  control  rec¬ 
ord. 

The  control  clerk  enters  on  a  sepa¬ 
rate  record  the  sales  and  sales  re¬ 
turns  each  day,  and  then  transfers 
these  to  the  control  record.  She 
then  determines  the  “on  hand”  by 
deducting  sales  from  previous  “on 
hand”  and  purchases. 

.^fter  all  entries  have  been  made 
in  the  control  record,  the  control 
clerk  reviews  each  pattern  and  such 
items  as  are  low  and  should  be  or¬ 
dered  are  listed  on  a  low  item  re¬ 
port,  which  shows  quantities  on  hand 
and  current  sales.  (See  Form  II) 
This  report  is  then  sent  to  the  buyer 
who  has  the  quantities  on  hand  veri¬ 


fied.  If  the  stock  on  hand  of  items 
rejxjrted  differs  from  the  actual 
count,  the  control  record  is  corrected 
accordingly.  After  this  is  done  or¬ 
ders  are  placed  as  needed,  and  the 
rejxjrt  is  returned  to  the  Unit  Con¬ 
trol  office  for  recording. 

Suiiiiiiary 

In  these  two  departments,  it  is 
seen  that  two  distinct  methods  are 
used  to  arrive  at  an  inventory.  In 
the  Shoe  Department,  a  physical 
count  is  taken.  Then,  the  sales  fig- 


other  into  the  N.  R.  A.  Codes. 

Another  smaller  group  was  as¬ 
signed  to  work  which  primarily 
consisted  of  writing  rather  volumi¬ 
nous  essays  on  various  unrelated 
topics,  but  with  the  objective  of  pro¬ 
moting  further  governmental  con¬ 
trol  of  business  policies.  Some  of 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  these 
writings  indicate  the  extreme  clari¬ 
ty  of  thought  regarding  the  subjects 
under  consideration  though  many 
words  were  used  in  their  compila¬ 
tion.  Concerning  a  volume  on 
milk  prepared  by  this  group — 
certain  persons  connected  with  the 
dairy  industry  were  free  to  state 
that  after  reading  the  same  they 
were  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
“cows  give  milk.”  .-Xnother  rather 
lengthy  document  on  Costs  and  Ac¬ 
counting  was  summarized  by  the 
definition.  “A  study  of  costs  is  a  cul¬ 
ture  in  microcosm”,  which  left  it 
clear  in  the  minds  of  the  readers. 
However,  the  group  assigned  to  re¬ 


tire  is  derived  by  deducting  present 
“on  hand”  from  previous  “on  hand” 
plus  purchases.  This  is  the  direct 
method  of  arriving  at  inventory. 

In  the  Silverware  Department,  an 
indirect  method  of  determining  in¬ 
ventory  is  used.  Sales  are  computed 
directly  from  the  sales  check  tissues. 
This  sales  figure,  subtracted  from 
previous  “on  hand”  plus  purchases, 
gives  the  figure  which  is  the  inven¬ 
tory. 

No  attempt  is  being  made  to 
create  the  impression  that  a  control 
system  solves  all  merchandising 
problems,  but  undoubtedly,  it  assists 
materially  in  aiding  the  buyer  to 
maintain  a  better  relationship  be¬ 
tween  stocks  and  sales. 


search  did  make  some  very  compre¬ 
hensive  studies  of  certain  industries 
but  before  the  reports  were  com¬ 
pleted,  what  remained  of  the  old 
N.  R.  A.  personnel  was  transferred 
as  a  body  to  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  and  when  the  reports  were 
finished,  they  were  placed  in  cold 
storage  as  far  as  public  inspection 
or  knowledge  was  concerned. 

The  organization  of  many  asso¬ 
ciations  in  industries  and  trades 
through  N.  R.  A.  and  the  coopera¬ 
tive  efforts  of  members  in  develop¬ 
ing  proposed  Codes  brought  together 
many  who  had  previously  been  busi¬ 
ness  enemies  and  they  found  that 
most  of  the  problems  affecting  the 
interests  of  one  also  affected  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  the  interests 
of  the  others.  Furthermore,  through 
public  hearings  conducted  by 
N.  R.  A.,  where  industry,  labor,  and 
consumer  were  more  or  less  effec¬ 
tively  represented,  they  were  forced 
to  the  realization  that  other  inter- 
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ests  besides  their  own  must,  of 
necessity,  be  considered  in  any  poli¬ 
cies  or  methods  adopted.  Many  were 
pleased  to  admit  that  the  exjwrience 
was  a  helpful  addition  to  their  edu¬ 
cational  background. 

It  is  safe  to  state  that  whatever 
faults  were  inherent  in  the  Codes  as 
they  were  written,  and  there  are 
many,  the  N.R.A.  period  in  this 
country’s  industrial  history  has  left 
its  imprint  so  forcibly  that  represen¬ 
tatives  of  industries  and  trades,  lator, 
and  consumers,  must  give  considera¬ 


tion  to  the  concept  of  regulation  as 
proposed  by  N.  R.  A.  in  making  in¬ 
dividual  plans  for  the  future. 
Whether  they  feel  that  we  should 
have  more  Government  regulations 
or  whether  through  proper  recogjii- 
tion  of  the  rights  of  others,  self¬ 
regulation  by  groups  representing 
particular  industries  and  trades  can 
lx?  made  effective  and  certainly  more 
])referable,  the  problem  is  ever  pres¬ 
ent  and  a  solution  must  be  found. 
That  members  of  industries  and 
trades  are  cognizant  of  the  necessity 


Consumer  No.  1 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


must  l)e  supplemented  by  the  sales 
force  for  many  types  of  goods  and 
in  many  retail  establishments. 

Admittedly,  there  is  vast  room  for 
improvement  in  the  training  of  the 
sales  force  as  to  their  customers’ 
needs  and  to  their  responsibility  as 
an  informational  service.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  is  quickly  sold  on  the  store 
that  saves  her  time  and  energy  by 
imj^roved  technique  for  making 
known  what  is  and  what  is  not  avail¬ 
able  and  the  quickest  route  to  it. 
The  customer  in  a  large  store  usu¬ 
ally  feels  as  if  she  were  searching 
for  a  needle  in  a  hay-stack.  Or,  to 
put  it  in  another  way,  she  feels  that 
if  she  just  had  the  key  she  could  un¬ 
lock  the  store’s  treasure  house. 

The  consumer  is  l)eginning  to 
realize  that  she  must  Ije  willing  to 
I)ay  extra  for  all  the  trained  service 
and  guidance  she  gets.  Rut  surely 
stores  are  equally  interested  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  times  that  cus¬ 
tomers  leave  empty-handed,  not  be¬ 
cause  the  articles  they  would  have 
Ixaught  were  not  in  stock  but  l)ecause 
they  could  not  be  located.  The  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  might  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

1.  Inadequate  guides  to  the  store’s 
resources  (note  the  superiority  of 
the  mail  order  catalogue). 

2.  Salesperson’s  ignorance  of 
what  is  available  and  its  possible 
uses. 

3.  Salesperson’s  reluctance  to  tell 
what  is  available.  This  may  be  the 
result  of  several  influences.  We  con¬ 
sumers  will  be  most  happy  when 
salespeople  learn  to  strike  a  happy 
medium  between  indifference  or 
hauteur  and  excess  zeal,  between 
pressure  to  sell  and  willingness  to 
inform,  and  between  useless  display 
of  stock  and  useful  information  about 
stoclc. 

4.  Customer’s  inability  to  describe 
the  articles  desired.  Consumer’s 


specifications  are  often  exceedingly 
vague  and  require  skill  by  the  sales- 
l)erson  in  interpretation.  The  cus¬ 
tomer’s  tendency  is  to  describe  a 
need  rather  than  an  article.  For 
some  articles,  also,  the  trade  name 
has  a  way  of  changing  and  the  cus¬ 
tomer  may  be  out-of-date  in  nomen¬ 
clature.  It  is  not  easy  for  the  sales- 
jierson  to  decide  whether  she  should 
show  the  customer  what  is  unsuit¬ 
able  and  undesired,  even  though 
asked  for,  or  whether  she  should 
show  another  article  which  will  bet¬ 
ter  meet  a  need  but  was  not  asked 
for  because  it  was  unknown. 

Finally,  the  salesperson’s  informa¬ 
tion  should  supplement  that  of  the 
customer  as  to  specific  qualities  of 
merchandise.  Composition,  weight¬ 
ing,  construction,  launderability, 
sunfastness,  durability,  are  a  number 
of  the  things  which  the  consumer  has 
a  right  to  know.  The  salesperson 
can  not  secure  this  information  un¬ 
aided.  If  she  knows,  the  store’s  test¬ 
ing  bureau  or  the  manufacturer  must 
have  told  her.  Certainly,  the  sales¬ 
person  has  even  greater  responsibili¬ 
ty  than  the  consumer  in  knowing  the 
meaning  of  terms  used  on  labels  or 
in  advertisements.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
salesperson’s  definite  duty  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  labels  and  to  interpret 
them  correctly. 

At  a  certain  point,  a  knowledge 
of  qualities  of  goods  and  their  suit¬ 
ability  for  particular  purposes  may 
coincide  with  that  of  the  expert  or 
specialist.  It  then  becomes  a  special 
service  such  as  that  given  by  the 
nutritionist  or  interior  decorator. 
This  service  should  be  divorced  from 
the  selling  function  and  put  on  a  fee 
basis.  When  this  distinction  is  more 
clearly  defined,  such  services  can  and 
should  be  further  developed,  publi¬ 
cized,  and  consumers  encouraged  to 
use  them. 


for  better  cooperation  in  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  abuses  and  thereby  wastes, 
is  evident  through  the  activities  of 
associations  and  groups  represent¬ 
ing  them. 

N.  R.  A.  Principles  Revived 

There  was  considerable  specula¬ 
tion,  prior  to  the  presidential  elec¬ 
tion,  as  to  whether  N.  R.  A.  would 
lx;  revived.  Needless  to  state  that 
those  who  had  kept  in  touch  with 
activities  in  Washington  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  N.  R.  A.  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  develoj^ed  would  not 
lx?  re-established  but  the  principles 
for  which  it  stood  would  be  revived 
in  some  form  or  another.  We  now 
have  the  Robinson-Patman  Law 
which  more  definitely  defines  and 
extends  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  approving  and 
enforcing  Fair  Trade  Rules.  There 
is  a  bill  before  Congress  which 
would  amend  this  act  and  further 
extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  in  certain 
respects.  Recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  matters  relating 
to  business  practices  and  ixilicies 
provide  a  somewhat  different  point 
of  view  regarding  the  boundaries  of 
interstate  commerce,  and  also  what 
may  l)e  done  by  states  in  the  matter 
of  regulating  com])etition.  Many 
states  have  enacted  so-called  Fair 
Trade  Laws  which  in  many  ways 
restrict  what  members  of  industries 
and  trades  may  do — even  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  legalizing  price  maintenance 
of  products  sold.  The  regulations  of 
dealings  in  securities  and  standards 
adopted  for  industries  and  trades 
which  offer  securities  to  the  public 
provide  other  means  for  govern¬ 
mental  contact  with  and  regulation 
of  business. 

There  is  now  pending  before  Con¬ 
gress  a  bill  to  regulate  hours  and 
wages  of  labor  in  industries.  What 
was  proposed  under  N.  R.  .A.  for 
Code  provisions  affecting  lalxjr  on 
a  more  or  less  voluntary  basis,  is 
now  proposed  to  l)e  enacted  into  law. 
What  the  final  outcome  of  the  bill 
will  be  it  is  too  early  to  predict  but 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  some  type 
of  legislation  regulating  hours  and 
wages  will  be  enacted.  Progressive 
members  of  industries  and  trades 
are  not  opposed  to  standards  for 
labor  when  due  consideration  is 
given  to  the  conditions  in  different 
localities  and  within  different  indus¬ 
tries,  but  are  afraid  that  attempted 
national  regulation  would  not  be  in 
the  interests  of  industry,  lal)or,  or 
the  public. 

Acting  under  the  stimulus  of 
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X.R.A.  experience  and  recognizing 
certain  changes  in  the  law  since  that 
time,  several  trade  organizations 
have  already  made  applications  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for 
approval  of  projwsed  trade  practice 
rules,  and  it  is  understood  that  many 
more  organizations  contemplate  do¬ 
ing  so.  The  proposals  made  by  these 
associations,  that  have  come  to  our 
attention,  serve  to  remind  us  of 
similar  procedure  under  N.R.A.  In 
fact,  most  of  the  projwsals  submitted 
by  them  are  almost  duplications  of 
the  provisions  written  into  the 
Codes.  Of  course,  under  the  Nation¬ 
al  Recovery  Act,  the  provisions  of 
the  Anti-Tru.st  laws  were  suspended 
under  certain  conditions,  which  does 
not  apply  at  this  time — hut  a  bill 
recently  proiM)sed  to  Congress  would 
permit  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  to  approve  proposed  rules  which 
miglit  he  prohibited  under  the  Anti- 
Trust  laws — “if  it  is  found  that  the 
l)rojx)sed  agreement  is  sound  and 
not  likely  to  result  in  price-fixing, 
etc.,  depression  of  wages,  or  the 
oppression  of  competitors”. 

It  is  too  early  to  judge  correctly 
just  how  far  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  will  go  in  approving  pro¬ 
posed  rules,  particularly  those  which 
will  l)e  included  in  Class  I  Rules  and 
have  the  force  of  the  law  behind 
them.  It  is  l)elieved  that  considerable 
care  will  he  exercised  by  the  Com¬ 
mission.  not  only  in  apjjroving  the 
Croup  I  Rules  hut  also  in  a])iiroving 
(jrouj)  II  Rules  which  will  have  the 
sanction  of  the  Commission  hut 
which  will  he  largely  dependent  upon 
individual  support  and  compliance 
by  members  of  the  industry  or  trade. 
If  the  above  'mentioned  legislation 
j)ending  before  Congress  is  enacted 
in  addition  to  those  laws  already  in 
force,  the  similarity  to  N.  R.  A.  will 
be  almost  complete;  that  is.  labor 
regulations,  and  trade  practice  regu¬ 
lations,  minus  only  the  similarity  in 
methotls  of  administration. 

Effect  on  Store 

Changes  which  affect  trade  rela¬ 
tions  and  store  operations  usually 
add  to  the  amount  of  work  to  lie 
done  and  sometimes  cause  a  certain 
amount  of  confusion  at  the  start  but 
when  well  conceived  and  properly 
established  oftentimes  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  effect  simplification  of  exist¬ 
ing  procedure.  With  the  constant 
desire  on  the  part  of  store  operators 
to  keep  prices  as  low  as  possible  to 
the  consumer  while  confronted  with 
the  ever  pressing  tendency  for  ex¬ 
penses  to  increase,  the  margin  of 
profit  and  even  financial  safety  tends 


to  become  a  matter  of  prime  im¬ 
portance.  Under  such  conditions, 
might  it  not  be  a  good  plan  for  those 
resjxjnsible  to  make  a  new  survey  of 
store  organization  and  methods  with 


on  merchandise  that  is  lal)elled  will 
result  in  furthering  the  labelling 
l>rogram.  For  this  «’///  be  the  result 
if  labels  are  made  to  serve  their  pur¬ 
pose — that  is,  if  they  are  displayed 
so  that  they  can  be  read.  In  lieu  of 
a  general  application  of  labels  to 
merchandise,  it  becomes  the  re.spon- 
sibility  of  the  sales])erson  to  develop 
for  herself  a  background  of  fact  alM)ut 
the  merchandise  she  sells. 

To  attempt  to  train  a  sometimes 
rapidly  changing  sales  force  on  the 
merits  of  all  merchandise  not  labelled 
is  almost  an  impossible  task.  It  may, 
however,  be  practical  to  classify 
goods  and  to  select  a  few  of  these  as 
re])resentative  of  the  different  types 
for  intensive  study.  General  buying 
problems  can  be  so  taught  that  sales¬ 
people  will  begin  to  develoj)  through 
experience  the  ability  and  judgment 
with  which  to  attack  any  selling 
problem  they  meet.  The  old  Chinese 
proverb  that  “one  picture  is  worth 
10,000  words”  is  very  a])])licable  to 
sales  force  education.  A  timely  ex¬ 
hibit  that  dramatizes  the  various 
values  in  merchandise,  such  as  triple 
re-inforced  heels,  even  knitting,  fine 
construction,  full  knit  and  other  fea¬ 
tures  of  women’s  stockings,  and  con- 


zi’lwt  would  keep  it  from  working 
in  the  kitchen  and  laundry? 

And  that  is  an  axiom  in  the  re¬ 
tail  business!  Successful  promotion 
of  any  product  within  a  store  must 
be  based  upon  adaptation  of  selling 
methorls  to  the  general  policies  of 
the  store,  providing  always  that  the 
general  operation  is  sufficiently  ag¬ 
gressive.  For  every  store  of  merit 
is  trying  to  serve  an  individual  niche 
in  a  particular  community.  It  ap¬ 
peals  to  a  certain  class  of  trade  and 
presents  a  definite  advertising  |)olicy 
to  the  consumer. 

What  makes  people  buy  at  in¬ 
dividual  stores  is  a  question  of  great 
importance !  A  recent  survey  in 
which  over  5,000  customers  were  in¬ 
terviewed  as  to  why  they  became 
customers  of  individual  stores  show¬ 
ed  the  following  replies : 


the  hope  that  such  changes  may  be 
made  which  will  more  effectively  do 
the  merchant’s  job  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  surrounding  the  business 
today  ? 


spicuously  placed  in  the  sales  force 
meeting  room  or  perhaps  in  the 
lounge  and  then  used  at  a  sales  meet¬ 
ing  will  do  much  in  training  sales- 
l^eople  to  look  for  values  in  the  mer¬ 
chandise  they  sell.  This  method  will 
indirectly  influence  all  salespeople, 
even  those  whose  particular  lines  are 
far  removed  from  hosiery. 

A  well  planned  program  of  mer¬ 
chandise  education  which  would  hit 
the  high  spots  of  the  merchandise  in 
the  store  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be 
far  reaching  in  not  only  making  bet¬ 
ter  salespeoide  of  the  personnel  but 
would  actually  build  among  them  a 
keener  appreciation  of  the  store  they 
are  serving.  It  is,  indeed,  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  notice  that  aside  from  in¬ 
creased  consumer  knowledge,  the 
movement  shows  a  definite  trend  to¬ 
ward  quality  merchandise  resulting 
in  larger  sales  checks  and  greater 
profits  for  the  store.  Selling  lietter 
merchandise  means  greater  customer 
.satisfaction,  which  in  turn  means 
more  friends  for  the  store.  The  far- 
visioned  salesjjerson  is  realizing  that 
in  serving  the  consumer  she  is  bet¬ 
tering  her  own  interests  and  those 
of  the  store  for  which  she  works. 


1.  19% — Because  prices  are  right 

2.  19% — Because  of  store’s  poli¬ 

cies  and  general  rejiutation 

3.  16% — Because  quality  is  best 

4.  8% — Because  of  comprehensive 

stocks 

5.  8% — Because  of  effective  ad¬ 

vertising 

6.  8% — Because  of  intelligent  sell¬ 

ing 

78% 

From  facts  such  as  these,  it  is  re¬ 
latively  simple  to  formulate  a  mer¬ 
chandising  policy  which  should  ef¬ 
fectively  reach  the  class  of  trade  of 
any  store.  At  Pogue’s,  which  holds 
the  unique  position  of  l)eing  both 
the  class  and  the  volume  store  of 
the  community,  we  toiled  our  home- 


Consumer  No.  2 
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A  Profitable  Electric  Appliance  Department 
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furnishings  merchandising  policy 
down  to  three  essentials: — 

1.  Balanced  assortments  of  all  mer¬ 

chandise  for  the  home. 

2.  Intelligent  selling  based  upon 

taking  the  customer’s  point  of 
view  toward  furnishing  her 
home. 

3.  Aggressive  promotion  consistent 

w'ith  the  policies  and  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  store  to  sell  the 
complete  home  ensemble. 

Simple,  you  say!  Yes,  but  it  is  in 
the  application  and  development  of 
that  policy  where  you  find  success 
or  failure. 

Now,  how  was  the  program 
adapted  to  the  field  of  major  appli¬ 
ances  ? 

1 .  Assortments 

There  is  no  fixed  answer  to  the 
question  of  carrying  one,  two,  or 
many  lines,  for  stores  are  operating 
successfully  in  all  three  ways.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  certain  aggressive¬ 
ness,  an  enthusiasm,  and  selling  im¬ 
petus  about  an  exclusive  operation 
which  cannot  be  attained  in  multi- 
line  operation.  This  is  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  in  some  such  operations, 
successful  stores  insist  upon  main¬ 
taining  two  or  more  selling  crews. 

In  other  fields  it  has  been  our  ex¬ 
perience  to  double  and  triple  our 
all-over  business  on  certain  mer¬ 
chandise  by  completing  exclusive 
selling  arrangements.  It  insures  a 
complete  and  well  assorted  stock  at 
all  times,  establishes  an  enthusiastic 
type  of  salesmanship  based  on  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  and  belief  in  the 
product,  improves  stock  turnover, 
decreases  markdowns,  and  permits 
thorough  concentration  in  promo¬ 
tion. 

In  refrigeration,  this  question  was 
decided  for  us  because  of  the  retail 
situation  in  Cincinnati  where  every 
nationally-advertised  line  was  car¬ 
ried  exclusively  in  individual  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  We  adapted  our  opera¬ 
tion  to  this  set-up  as  exclusive  de¬ 
partment-store  distributors  of  one 
line. 

The  question  of  off-brands  for 
sale  purposes  has  never  been  a  prob¬ 
lem  with  us.  In  fact,  I  can  see  little 
need  for  one  providing  the  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  line  will  furnish  ap¬ 
proximately  four  promotional  items 
during  the  year. 

2.  Intelligent  Selling 

Fiftv  percent  of  our  salesforce 
have  lor  10  years*  been  selling  the 
line  we  handle  and  the  remaining 
fifty  percent  have  sold  it  at  least  5 


years.  As  we  secure  approximately  weekly  training  meetings  held  by  the 
209c  of  our  business  through  users,  department  manager,  these  men  par- 
it  was  essential  for  us  to  retain  these  ticipate  in  general  monthly  meetings 
men  throughout  the  years.  With  the  of  the  entire  home  furnishings  divi- 
consent  of  the  salesmen,  we  devised  sion  in  which  “Selling  from  the  Cus- 
a  salary  and  bonus  system  by  which  tomers’  Point  of  View’’  is  the  chief 
they  were  assured  a  reasonable  earn-  theme.  As  a  result  these  men  feel 
ing  in  dull  seasons  as  well  as  busy  definitely  that  they  are  a  part  of  a 
months.  By  increasing  their  bonus  complete  selling  force  engaged  in 
1%,  we  built  up  a  reserve,  which  al-  selling  home  merchandise — every- 
though  earned  previously  was  paid  thing  that  goes  into  the  home  and 
to  them  throughout  the  fall  season,  around  the  home. 

As  a  result,  we  have  retained  vear  ,  p 

after  year,  a  limited  force  of  men  Promotion 

well-trained  in  selling  one  nationally-  While  the  problem  of  brand  selec- 
known  line  in  a  manner  befitting  the  tion  and  handling  salesmen  is  a  corn- 
general  policies  of  the  store.  mon  one,  it  is  in  the  approach  to 

These  men  work  half-time  on  the  our  promotional  problem  that  we 
floor  and  half  on  the  outside,  inten-  dared  to  adopt  a  program  which  no 
sively  following  the  users,  new  home  other  department  store  in  America 
builders,  and  leads  secured  from  the  has  done.  A  little  over  a  year  ago, 
furniture  and  Interior  Decorating  we  embarked  upon  a  program  of  full 
Departments.  In  addition  to  the  (Continued  on  page  54) 


Rayon  Producers  Take  Stock 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

the  necessity  of  working  out  within  safe  point  of  departure  the  fact  that 
a  reasonable  time  the  mechanics  by  the  fabric  manufacturer  knows  what 
which  the  retailer  can  best  obtain  and  his  goods  are.  He  is  perfectly  will- 
convey  to  his  customers  simple,  ac-  ing  to  give  his  customers  this  infor- 
curate  information  regarding  the  mation.  This  means  that  the  retail- 
fiber  content  of  the  fabric  merchan-  er  will  have  it  so  far  as  piece  goods 
dise  he  sells.  The  problem  will  be  are  concerned  and  that  the  cutter  will 
solved  in  terms  of  both  time  and  re-  have  it  in  ready  to  wear  cases.  If 
suits  in  accordance  with  the  degree  the  cutter  has  it,  the  retailer  can 
to  which  both  manufacturers  and  re-  get  it. 

tailers  accept  the  requirements  of  the  “The  only  question  of  importance 
present  situation  and  work  together  now  is  how  fabric  merchandise  is  go¬ 
to  meet  them.  ing  to  be  identified  correctly  as  to 

“A  clear  understanding  of  the  fiber  content  at  the  point  of  sale  to 
facts  and  a  willingness  to  cooperate  the  consumer.  That  involves  label- 
with  a  view  toward  the  single  pur-  ing  as  a  matter  of  necessity  and  con- 
pose  of  identifying  fabric  merchan-  venience.  Like  most  things  in  busi- 
dise  at  the  point  of  sale  to  the  public  ness,  this  presents  a  problem.  It  will 
are  essential  to  a  practical  approach  be  .solved  by  intelligent  cooperation 
to  this  matter.  I  have  talked  fiber  between  retailers  and  their  re¬ 
identification  with  many  manufactur-  sources.” 
ers  and  retailers  in  recent  months.  ♦  *  ♦ 

Generally  speaking,  the  manufactur-  A.  A.  Schoenberger,  Manager  of 
ers’  story  has  been  that  either  the  re-  Sales  Promotion  for  the  Industrial 
tailer  knew  exactly  what  he  was  Rayon  Corporation,  makes  this 
buying  when  he  bought  it  but  that  statement: 

he  didn’t  use  this  information  after  “We  have  always  tagged  and 
he  got  it  or  that  the  retailer  didn’t  labeled  our  products  as  rayon.  We 
either  care  or  want  to  know  w-hat  he  are  changing  all  labels,  tags,  seals 
was  buying.  Instances  of  manufac-  and  other  identifying  marks  we  fur- 
turers  having  supplied  tags  showing  nish  our  customers  to  use  on  mate- 
fiber  content  of  ready  to  wear  only  rial  and  garments  they  make  from 
to  have  them  taken  off  by  the  re-  our  yarn  so  that  these  identifying 
tailer  are  matters  of  common  knowl-  marks  carry  the  word  rayon  as  large 
edge.  Generally  speaking,  the  retail-  and  as  conspicuous  as  our  brand 
er’s  story  has  been  that  he  wanted  names. 

to  know  what  the  goods  he  bought  “In  the  case  of  rayon  hosiery,  we 
were  but  that  he  couldn’t  pry  this  in-  are  changing  our  transfers  which  w'e 
formation  out  of  the  manufacturer,  supply  to  the  hosiery  manufacturers 
“It  is  time  for  a  realistic  view  of  so  that  these  transfers  will  read 
the  matter.  One  can  take  as  a  fairly  “Spun-Lo  Rayon”. 
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MERCHANDISE  MANUALS 


You  will  want  these  N.R.D.G.  A.  Bulletin 
Publications  to  assist  you  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  for  informative  selling. 


Written  for  salespeople,  they  supply  com¬ 
plete  information  about  products  consum¬ 
ers  are  interested  in. 


The  following  Manuels  are  available  to  member  stores  at 
twenty-five  ( 25 )  cents  a  copy.  Discounts  in  lots  of  one 
hundred  or  more: 


A  B  C’s  of  Informative  Selling 

Curtains  &  Draperies 

Cosmetics,  Toiletries  8c  Perfumes 

Domestics 

Floorcoverings 

Furniture 

Piece  Goods 

Retail  Credit 

Silverware 

Shoes 


THE  BULLETIN 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 
101  W.  31st  Street,  New  York 
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Furs  Next  on  F.T.C.  Schedule 


WHILE  the  departments  selling 
products  made  wholly  or  in 
jmrt  of  rayon  may  think  that 
they  have  been  singled  out  for  regu¬ 
lation  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  they  will  find  uixm  incjuiry 
in  their  own  stores,  however  that 
the  fur  department  has  lx*en  operat¬ 
ing  under  like  restrictions  for  nearly 
ten  years.  It  would  probably  be 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  the  fur 
department  should  have  l)een  oper¬ 
ating  under  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  rules  for  that  length  of 
time  for  from  the  numlier  of  cita¬ 
tions  issued  by  the  Commission  for 
non-compliance  with  the  fur  stipu¬ 
lations  of  1928,  it  is  clear  that  many 
stores  either  misunderstood  the  fur 
rules  or  completely  forgot  about 
them,  until  recently  checked  by  the 
Commission. 

This  checking  has  been  a  consis¬ 
tent  activity  on  the  j^art  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  and  the  com¬ 


pliance  with  the  rules  in  the  fur  de¬ 
partment  of  most  stores  during  the 
last  year  has  become  routine. 

It,  however,  will  be  interesting  to 
stores  to  know  that  new  rules  are 
now  being  drafted,  to  revise  the 
1928  stipulations  which  ajjparently 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission 
are  inadequate  to  cover  the  situation 
completely. 

Informal  hearings  were  held  in 
Washington  recently  and  suggested 
rules  reviewed.  Sometime  soon  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  is  to 
hold  a  general  hearing  in  New  York, 
when  the  industry  will  be  accpiainted 
with  the  new  rules  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  believes  should 
supplant  the  1928  rules.  So  stores, 
as  they  juit  the  rayon  rules  into  ef¬ 
fect,  should  keep  in  mind  that  the 
next  department  in  the  store  to  be 
affected  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  regulation  will  in  all  likeli- 
ho«)d  be  the  fur  department. 


Retailers  Discuss  Rayon  Rules 

(Continued  from  paac  13) 


ed  of  a  small  furniture  store  far  from 
the  big  markets  which  might  have  a 
stock  of  upholstered  furniture.  It 
probably  had  been  bought  from  small 
manufacturers  who  them.selves  may 
have  bought  their  fabrics  wherever 
they  could  buy  a  lot  of  goods  favor¬ 
ably.  It  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  such  retailers  to  trace  the  fabrics 
back  to  their  manufacturers  and  tests 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the  fibres 
used  not  only  would  be  so  costly  as 
to  l)e  prohibitive  but  would  necessi¬ 
tate  cutting  up  the  furniture  cover¬ 
ings  and  rendering  the  merchandise 
unsaleable. 

The  representative  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  listened  sympa¬ 
thetically  to  the  points  of  view  pre¬ 
sented  and  gave  assurance  that  they 
would  receive  the  earnest  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Commission. 

The  following  were  among  those 
who  appeared  to  represent  retail 
opinion  at  the  conference: 

Harold  W.  Brightman,  L.  Bam¬ 
berger  &  Co.,  New’ark.  N.  J. 

Harry  Davidow,  The  Hecht  Co.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  G.  Malone,  The  Hecht  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sol  Kann,  S.  Kann  Sons  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Ralph  L.  Goldsmith,  I,ansburgh 
&  Bro.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mark  Lansburgh,  Lansburgh  & 
Bro.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Ephraim  Freedman,  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

M’m.  Davies,  Woodward  &  Lo- 
throp,  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  C.  Godwin.  W'oodward  &  Lo- 
throp,  Washington.  D.  C. 

J.  \^^  Hardey,  M'oodward  &:  Lo- 
throp,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Arthur  Sturgis,  Jr..  American  Re¬ 
tail  Federation 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Muchmore,  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  Washington 

Allen  Sinsheimer,  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Retail  Clothiers  and 
Furnishers 

Wm.  J.  Cheney,  National  Retail 
Furniture  Association 

Irving  C.  Fox,  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association 

Lew  Hahn,  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association 

Harold  R.  Young,  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association 

T.  L.  Blanke,  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  .Association 


Electrical  Appliance 
Department 

(Continued  from  page  52) 

page  rotogravure  advertising  for 
home  furnishings  merchandise  only, 
to  be  run  every  Sunday.  When  you 
consider  that  the  cost  of  roto  adver¬ 
tising  is  in  excess  of  50%  over  black 
and  white  advertising  and  that  we 
planned  a  continuity  program  of 
fifty-tw'o  Images  per  year,  it  was  a 
jilan  which  took  considerable  courage 
because  of  its  revolutionary  char¬ 
acter.  The  program  is  now  in  its 
fourteenth  month  and  its  success  has 
been  so  outstanding  that  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  we  entered  the  second 
year  of  its  use  with  as  much  enthusi¬ 
asm  but  with  much  more  certainty 
than  we  did  the  first. 

.After  the  experience  of  idanning 
sixty-five  pages  of  rotogravure  ad¬ 
vertising  I  can  state  that  with  the 
jiroper  approach  and  proper  plan¬ 
ning,  I  know  of  no  advertising  medi¬ 
um  which  will  pay  more  handsome¬ 
ly  in  cumulative  business.  I  know 
of  no  other  advertising  medium 
which  so  quickly  arouses  customer 
interest  and  so  definitely  establishes 
an  identity  in  the  public  mind.  If 
we  were  asked  to  give  up  all  tyj^es 
of  advertising,  roto  would  be  the 
la.st  to  go.  and  it  would  lx*  given  up 
reluctantly. 

Roto  is  not  si>eculative.  but  it  can 
be  successful  only  after  a  well- 
planned  program  of  thoughtful  con¬ 
tinuity  and  an  approach  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  long  time  pull. 
.Although  tremendously  .successful 
from  a  promotional  standpoint  it  is 
essentially  a  medium  for  the  store 
which  thinks  not  less  of  today's  sales 
but  more  of  those  of  next  week,  next 
month,  and  next  year. 

It  is  our  first  salesman  and  in 
every  presentation  w’e  had  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  we  were  api)rf)aching  the 
homes  of  our  customers  in  the  dress 
and  manner  of  a  gentleman  pos¬ 
sessed  of  sufficient  polish  and  per¬ 
sonality  to  merit  a  courteous  wel¬ 
come  and  an  enthusiastic  response. 
Its  high-grade  appeal,  its  institution¬ 
al  character  has  identified  Pogue's  as 
a  home- furnishing  store  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  could  not  have  been  ac¬ 
complished  so  readily  in  any  other 
way.  If  there  is  any  one  thought 
which  we  have  consistently  driven 
home  in  the  public  mind,  it  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  this  sentence.  “When  you 
are  buying  homefurnishings.  you  are 
making  an  investment.  By  all  means, 
make  that  investment  in  a  store  with 
whose  business  integrity  you  are 
thoroughly  familiar.” 
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there  will,  of  course,  l)e  differentials 
in  charges  roughly  coniparahle  with 
the  varying  costs  of  doing  business. 
Loan  agencies  in  a  low  cost  tyjje  of 
enterprise  will  have  low  rates;  loan 
agencies  in  a  high  cost  tyix;  of  enter¬ 
prise  will  have  high  rates.  Within  a 
single  enterprise  the  rate  of  charge 
may  vary  by  tyjK.*  of  loan  service,  by 
class  of  customer,  and  by  size  of 
loan.  I  am  not  arguing  that  rates 
must  Ik*  adjusted  to  co.st  accounting 
pro-rations  of  ex])ense.  But  if  any 
type  of  service  Invars  a  rate  which 
does  not  cover  the  additional  or  dif¬ 
ferential  costs  of  such  service,  it  is 
certain  to  be  restricted  or  cut  off. 
So  while  I  should  not  contend  that 
small  loans  and  large  loans  should 
t>e  equally  profitable,  I  should  argue 
that  if  small  loans  (say  of  $50  or 
less)  are  regarded  as  socially  desir¬ 
able.  they  should  yield  a  return 
sufficient  to  cover  the  additional 
costs  of  making  them  in  a  going  loan 
office.  Lenders  will  not  make  small 
loans  out  of  the  kindness  of  their 
hearts  when  more  profitable  alterna¬ 
tives  are  available. 

Rate  Must  Be  Understandable 

The  second  criterion  of  an  ideal 
rate  of  charge  is  that  it  should  be 
simple.  The  borrower  should  be  able 
to  understand  it  and.  if  of  average 
intelligence,  be  able  to  check  the 
lender’s  charges  by  a  simple  calcula¬ 
tion.  On  this  count,  lump  sum 
charges  of  the  discount  or  finance 
type  may  seefn  to  be  satisfactory,  but 
the  difficulties  in  rebates  and  renew¬ 
als  make  them  highly  objectionable. 
Extras  of  all  sorts,  such  as  fines  and 
.special  fees,  are  also  objectionable 
because  they  complicate  the  picture 
and  may  be  omitted  from  the  de- 
scriiition  of  the  charge  to  a  prospec¬ 
tive  borrower.  Aggregate  rates  such 
as  3%  on  the  first  $100  of  outstand¬ 
ing  balance  and  2%  on  the  amounts 
of  balance  over  $100  are  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  many  customers. 
Triple  aggregate  rates  are  zvorse 
still.  A  daily  or  monthly  fee  plus  a 
flat  rate  is  .somewhat  easier  to  grasp 
than  the  aggregate  or  combination 
rate.  The  step  rate  involving  a  single 
flat  rate  for  any  particular  size  of 
loan  is  simple.  But  best  of  all  is  the 
uniform  flat  rate  per  month  on  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  loan.  If  the 
borrower  is  capable  of  understand¬ 
ing  any  kind  of  charge — he  will 
know  what  this  means. 


The  Test  of  Comparability 

The  third  requirement  is  com¬ 
parability.  For  cost  of  credit  to  the 
customer  there  is  but  one  ixjssible 
common  denominator — a  true  inter¬ 
est  rate  per  period  of  time.  Because 
of  the  controversy  with  reference  to 
the  comiKJunding  in  converting 
monthly  charges  to  an  annual  basis, 
and  because  most  repayments  are 
scheduled  at  monthly  intervals,  I 
prefer  as  a  common  denominator  a 
true  interest  rate  per  month  on  net 
cash  balances.  I  do  not  Ix-lieve  that 
a  great  deal  is  gained  by  conversion 
to  an  annual  rate. 

In  passing  it  should  be  noted  that 
although  the  gross  return  to  the 
lender  is  not  “pure”  interest,  this 
same  gross  cost  to  the  lx)rrower  is, 
from  his  point  of  view,  interest  and 
nothing  but  interest.  If  rational,  he 
would  not  borrow  unless  his  rate  of 
time  preference,  for  present  goods 
exceeded  the  interest  rate  he  must 
pay. 

How  do  present  methods  of  charge 
meet  the  test  of  comparability? 
Well,  this  situation  is  so  bad  that 
lenders  have  to  emidoy  experts  to 
figure  the  interest  rate  correspond¬ 
ing  to  various  methods  of  charge. 
And  sometimes  even  the  experts  are 
deceived  by  their  own  proposals. 
Hardly  a  month  goes  by  without 
some  new  trick  rate  appearing  in  a 
draft  of  a  bill  for  a  small  loan  law,  or 
being  ]nit  into  effect  by  some  lender. 
.Statisticians  and  matbematicians 
hunt  for  simple  formulas  to  convert 
interest  into  discount  and  vice  versa 
— with  results  that  even  veteran  loan 
men  don’t  understand.  Elaborate 
tables  and  nomagrams  are  published 
for  the  purpose.  On  this  score  of 
comparability — the  comparison  to  be 
made  by  the  average  borrower — the 
discount  charge,  the  finance  charge, 
the  flat  fee,  the  aggregate  rate  and 
combinations  of  these  and  other 
charges — ^all  these  methods  rate 
alxmt  zero. 

Some  of  these  methods  were  de¬ 
signed  to  escape  usury  restrictions. 
IVIany  of  them  were  designed  or  re¬ 
tained  to  confuse  the  borrower  and 
lead  him  to  believe  the  true  interest 
rate  was  less  than  it  actuallv  was. 
Some  of  these  have  been  employed 
to  escape  the  unreasoning  prejudice 
of  the  public  again.st  high  interest 
rates. 

There  is  but  one  readily  compara¬ 


ble  rate — the  true  interest  rate  on 
unpaid  balances.  For  a  time  personal 
finance  companies  employed  this 
method  of  charge;  but  in  the  de¬ 
pression  it  was  more  or  less  gener¬ 
ally  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate  rate,  to  obtain  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  return  on  the  smaller  bal¬ 
ances. 

So  far,  I  believe,  there  has  been 
advanced  against  the  single  uniform 
flat  rate  on  loans  of  all  sizes  but  one 
serious  argument,  namely  that  the 
lender  discriminates  against  small 
loans  in  jireference  for  the  more 
profitable  large  ones.  This  is  in  a 
measure  true.  But  it  should  still  be 
noted  that  small  loans  increase  the 
profits  of  a  business  if  they  more 
than  cover  the  additional  costs  they 
entail.  Only  when  the  business  ap¬ 
proaches  maximum  limits  of  size 
does  it  become  profitable  to  eliminate 
such  small  loans. 

There  are  alternatives  to  a  flat 
rate  on  unpaid  balances  which  still 
would  satisfy  fairly  well  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  comparability.  Where 
charges  are  composed  of  two  ele¬ 
ments  such  as  a  flat  interest  rate 
and  monthly  fee,  competition  may 
by  regulation  lie  limited  to  only  one 
comixinent — say  the  rate.  More 
generally,  if  for  every  method  of 
charge  the  equivalent  true  rate  per 
month  on  unpaid  balances  zvere 
computed,  published  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  zvritten  in  the  loan  contract, 
the  customer  could  compare  prices 
of  credit  quoted  by  different  agen¬ 
cies. 

This  matter  of  comparability  of 
rates  charged  by  various  lenders  is 
more  important  than  appears  to 
casual  inspection.  Not  only  does  it 
help  the  borrower  to  find  the  lowest 
cost  source  of  funds — ^but  it  tends  to 
place  competition  on  a  price  basis 
where  it  belongs,  and  thus  it  mini¬ 
mizes  the  economic  wastes  involved 
in  competition  by  persuasion. 

I  make  no  apology  for  asking 
sounder  standards  of  economic  per¬ 
formance  in  consumer  credit  than 
now  generally  obtained  in  retailing. 
This  is  no  field  either  for  exploita¬ 
tion  or  for  waste. 

OPENING  WANTED 

MERCH.^NDISE  MANAGER— Execu¬ 
tive — Fifteen  years  experience  in  two 
stores  doing  ten  and  twenty  million  re¬ 
spectively.  Merchandising  entire  main 
floor,  entire  men’s  division.  Desirous  of 
making  connection  with  store  in  Metro¬ 
politan  City.  37  years  of  age.  Well 
versed  in  all  phases  of  merchandising. 
Have  handled  volume  up  to  five  million. 
References  A-1.  11-37-A. 
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Handling  Installment  Price  Differential 

{Continued  from  page  21) 


do  feel  impelled  to  express  my  views. 
Personally,  through  the  last  fifteen 
years  I  have  seen  the  evolution  of 
this  differential  between  the  cash  or 
thirty  day  charge  and  contract  price 
on  installment  merchandise  bearing 
two  prices  usually  a  difference  of  ten 
per  cent  no  matter  if  the  contract 
would  run  six  months  or  a  year, — 
to  an  eight  per  cent  rate  based  on  the 
monthly  reduction  on  the  principal 
with  a  deviation  of  a  flat  charge  of 
six  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price  no 
matter  whether  the  contract  paid  out 
within  six  months  or  a  year  and 
sometimes  even  longer,  to  the  basis 
of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  a  month 
on  the  unpaid  balance  at  the  date  of 
the  contract.  I  believe  that  it  is  the 
generally  accepted  manner  in  hand¬ 
ling  deferred  payment  merchandise 
in  Department  and  Home  Furnish¬ 
ing  Stores,  and  that  it  is  fair  and 
equitable  to  the  consumer  because  it 
is  based  on  a  reasonable  charge  to 
cover  three  things — 

1.  The  actual  use  of  the  money 

2.  Bookkeeping  cost 

3.  Collection  cost 

“This  plan  is  fair  and  equitable  to 
the  merchant.  He  is  not  in  the  ])ank- 
ing  or  finance  business  but  primarily 
in  the  business  of  selling  merchan¬ 
dise.  He  has  his  profit  from  the  sale 
of  his  merchandise  and  is  only  de¬ 
sirous  of  securing  a  reasonable 
charge  to  carry  that  account  over  a 
period  of  months.  This  carrying 
charge  is  easy  to  explain  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  easy  to  figure  for  the 
salesman  or  credit  man  particularly. 
It  is  figured  on  a  monthly  basis  and 
paid  monthly  and  the  customer  can 
readily  see  what  he  or  she  is  pay¬ 
ing  each  month  to  buy  on  month¬ 
ly  payments.  Furthermore,  the 
customer  can  understand  that  by 
paying  the  account  out  faster  than 
arranged  much  can  be  saved.  He  is 
only  charged  for  the  actual  length  of 
time  the  contract  runs. 

“Surely  it  should  be  the  desire  of 
the  merchant  to  charge  the  consum¬ 
er  only  a  reasonable  amount  for  the 
privilege  of  buying  on  the  payment 
plan.  What  may  be  reasonable  may 
be  a  matter  of  opinion.  However,  I 
am  so  strongly  in  favor  of  this  carry¬ 
ing  charge  based  on  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  a  month  on  the  unpaid  bal¬ 
ance  at  the  date  of  the  contract  that 
I  would  like  to  see  the  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division  of  the  National 


Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  go  on 
record  as  adopting  this  plan  and 
recommending  it  to  all  its  members.” 

*  *  * 

Another  method  of  handling  the 
carrying  charge  quite  unlike  any¬ 
thing  that  now  prevails  in  the  de¬ 
partment  store  field,  as  far  as  we 
know,  was  offered  to  us  for  consid¬ 
eration  by  Burr  Blackburn,  Director 
of  Research  of  the  Household  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation,  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  organizations  in  the  personal 
loan  company  field. 

“Your  article  in  the  September 
issue  of  The  Bulletin  having  been 
brought  to  my  attention,  I  cannot 
help  but  express  the  feeling  that 
you  have  not  yet  given  the  con¬ 
sumer  what  he  really  wants — a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  carrying  charge  in  terms 
that  make  different  charges  compar¬ 
able. 

“It  seems  too  bad  that  the  efforts 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
persuade  installment  credit  granters 
to  adopt  a  frank  and  straight-for¬ 
ward  comparable  method  of  stating 
their  charges,  should  result  in  fur¬ 
ther  confusion  and  concealment. 
Certainly  ‘6%  on  the  unpaid  bal¬ 
ance’  is  a  great  deal  more  open  and 
above  board  and  capable  of  compari¬ 
son  with  other  similarly  stated  rates 
than  is  that  in  use  by  the  mail  order 
houses  which  you  are  recommending 
to  the  department  stores.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  all  of  the  agitation  back 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s 
action  and  the  work  of  the  Con¬ 
sumer’s  Advisor}"  Board  during 
NRA  days  was  an  effort  to  secure  a 
statement  of  installment  charges  in 
a  ir.anner  which  would  make  them 
com- arable.  }ou  must  appreciate 
that  there  is  a  large  group  of  con¬ 
sumer  minded  people  who  are  anxi¬ 
ous  to  set  up  a  situation  under  which 
consumers  can  shop  for  credit  and 
thus  bring  the  effect  of  competition 
to  bear  upon  the  rates  charged. 

“In  view  of  all  this,  I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  feel  that  adoption  by 
the  department  stores  of  a  concealed 
method  such  as  that  used  by  mail 
order  houses  will  be  as  ‘trouble 
proof’  as  you  have  suggested.  This 
plan  is  not  comparable  with  the 
plans  used  by  the  banks  in  lending 
money,  nor  with  the  plan  required 
under  the  Uniform  Small  Loan 
Law,  nor  with  the  plan  in  use  by 
the  auto  finance  companies.  More¬ 


over,  and  more  imixirtant,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  compare  the  cost  of  in¬ 
stallment  credit  as  lietween  different 
department  stores  using  the  mail 
order  house  plan.  It  is  certainly  ap¬ 
parent  that  no  ordinary  consumer 
would  realize  that  the  charges  on 
the  small  size  amounts  under  this 
plan  are  more  expensive  than  would 
be  a  small  loan  from  a  licensed  small 
loan  company. 

“Frankly,  I  had  hoped  that  the 
department  stores  would  lead  the 
way  toward  the  adoption  of  the  Rus¬ 
sell  Sage  Uniform  Small  Loan  meth¬ 
od  of  quoting  the  rate  as  a  monthly 
percentage  on  the  unpaid  balance.  I 
admit  that  it  might  be  a  long  time 
before  the  banks  would  adopt  this 
method  although  in  New  York  State 
they  have  almost  been  required  to 
do  so  by  law.  I  do  believe  that  if 
the  department  stores  led  the  way 
and  demonstrated  its  feasibility  that 
the  auto  finance  companies  might 
soon  fall  in  line. 

“After  all,  the  big  problem  in  the 
consumer  field  is  to  educate  the  pub¬ 
lic  away  from  the  idea  that  6%  is 
the  maximum  charge  that  should  lie 
assessed  on  small  amounts  of  credit. 
If  the  department  stores  would  join 
the  small  loan  companies  in  this  edu¬ 
cation  and  if  a  competitive  situation 
were  set  up  which  would  result  in 
reducing  the  cost  of  such  credit, 
particularly  in  the  small  loan  field, 
the  whole  problem  might  lie  cleared 
up  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

“I  have  heard  that  the  members 
of  the  Credit  Management  Division 
were  shying  away  from  the  use  of 
the  monthly  rate  on  unpaid  balances 
for  fear  that  you  might  find  your¬ 
self  in  conflict  with  state  usury  laws. 

“This  risk  probably  would  be  ob¬ 
viated  by  writing  in  the  contract  the 
total  time  sale  price,  i.e.,  the  cash 
price,  plus  the  carrying  charge.  (The 
total  carrying  charge  would  first  be 
calculated  by  using  a  monthly  rate 
on  the  diminishing  unpaid  balances 
of  the  cash  price,  assuming  that  the 
required  number  of  equal  payments 
of  the  cash  price  were  all  made 
promptly.  Available  tables  make 
this  a  simple  matter.) — This  total 
time  sales  price  would  lie  paid  in 
equal  monthly  payments.  The  con¬ 
tract  would  also  provide  that,  in  the 
event  the  purchaser  is  delinquent  in 
payment,  there  shall  lie  a  charge  for 
delinquency  at  the  legal  contract  in¬ 
terest  rate  on  that  part  of  the  time 
sales  price  which  is  delinquent.  In 
other  words,  if  the  contract  quotes 
a  time  sales  price  for  the  goods,  pay¬ 
able  at  definite  future  dates,  with  no 
mention  of  the  method  of  calculating 
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the  carrying  charge,  the  legal  fiction 
is  probably  preserved. 

“It  might  be  necessary  to  obtain 
advice  of  good  lawyers  in  phrasing 
a  statement  of  the  method  used  to 
calculate  the  carrying  charge  for  use 
in  advertising,  in  order  not  to  afford 
debtors  a  basis  for  trying  to  prove 
violation  of  interest  limitations. 
However,  I  think  it  safe  to  assume 
that  if  and  when  the  respectable  mer¬ 
chants  adopt  such  a  pt)licy  the 
courts  would  gradually  accotnmo- 
date  their  decisions  to  the  practice. 
The  law  usually  adjusts  to  accepted 
social  usages. 

“Of  course  the  above  suggestion 
is  a  compromise.  It  does  not  give 
the  merchant  full  advantage  of  the 
sy.stem  of  collecting  the  charges  each 
month  as  provided  under  the  Uni¬ 
form  Small  Loan  Law.  Eventually 
there  will  be  state  legislation  regu¬ 
lating  installment  selling,  and  at 
such  time  the  permissive  provisions 
of  the  Small  Loan  Law  could  be  in¬ 
cluded.  In.stallment  .sellers  would  be 
recpiired  to  state  their  charges  as  a 
rate  on  diminishing  unpaid  balances, 
and  such  sales  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  the  usury  law.  In  my 
opinion  there  should  be  no  attempt 
to  fi.x  legal  maximum  rates  of 
charge. 

“Alerchants  are  apt  to  overlook 
some  of  the  advantages  of  the  Uni¬ 
form  Small  Loan  System.  The  fact 
that  the  early  payments  are  larger 
than  the  final  ones  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  two  respects.  The  cus¬ 
tomer’s  interest  in  the  goods  is  less 
towards  the  end  of  the  contract, 
and  therefore  the  smaller  ])ayments 
at  that  time  are  easier  for  liim  to 
make.  The  collection  of  larger 
amounts  during  the  early  part  of 
the  contract  enables  the  merchant  to 
get  a  quicker  turn-over  on  his  capi¬ 
tal  and  thus  reduce  the  e.xpenses  of 
his  installment  business.  .'\nf)ther 
great  advantage  is  that  the  mercliant 
can  be  more  liberal  in  granting  ex¬ 
tensions  for  delays  in  payments  with¬ 
out  any  loss  l)ecause  he  is  collecting 
his  regular  monthly  rate  on  the  un¬ 
paid  balance  as  long  as  it  remains 
unpaid.  He  does  not  have  to  insist 
so  strenuously  on  ])rompt  ])ayment 
because  he  is  not  losing  anything 
through  the  delay  unless  the  delay 
results  in  the  customer  becf)ming 
more  deeply  involved  financially 
through  developing  careless  paying 
habits.  Our  experience  has  led  us 
to  insist  upon  prompt  payment  if 
the  customer,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  is  capable  of  making  the 
payment.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
there  has  arisen  some  serious  emer¬ 
gency  and  the  customer  cannot  make 


the  payment  without  serious  embar¬ 
rassment,  we  are  not  prevented  from 
jiermitting  an  extension  and  do  not 
suffer  thereby. 

“Educational  agencies  are  serious¬ 
ly  determined  to  open  the  consumers’ 
eyes  to  the  true  interest  rate  on  iti- 
stallment  credit  of  all  kinds.  The 
growing  use  by  the  consumer  of 
tables  for  reducing  installment  credit 
charges  to  a  common  denominatfir 
will  increasingly  raise  the  question 
in  the  consumer’s  mind,  ‘\Vhy  do 
they  not  express  the  charges  this 
way  in  the  first  place?’ 

“I  realize  the  hesitancy  of  your 
group  to  recommend  this  kind  of 
l)lan  for  ado])tion  throughout  all  de- 
I)artment  stores,  but  I  am  wondering 
if  .some  of  the  forward  looking  stores 
or  communities  in  your  group  might 
not  undertake  to  experiment  with 
the  plan  and  see  what  comes  of  it. 
.‘Ml  of  our  organization  wotdd  be 
hapi>y  to  cooperate  in  such  an  e.x- 
periment.” 

Price-Fixing  Effect  on  Terms 

We  are  citing  another  interesting 
reaction  together  witli  an  opinion 
furnished  in  Cf)nnection  with  it  by 
Irving  C.  Fo.x,  N.R.1).G..\.  counsel. 
This  reaction  p'oints  out  the  conqieti- 
tive  evils  which  are  involved  because 
of  the  lack  of  a  uniform  and  stand¬ 
ardized  practice  of  handling  the 
carrying  charge.  It  was  forwarded 
to  us  by  a  Pacific  Coast  jeweler : 

“I  notice  in  the  SeptemlK*r  is.sue  of 
'ITie  HfLLETiN,  your  reference  to 
the  ruling  made  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  against  the  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturers  wlio  were  re- 
s])onsil)le  for  misrei)resenting  inter¬ 
est  charges,  etc. 

“In  this  connection,  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  whether,  in  your  oi)inion.  the 
F'ederal  Trade  Commission  would 
consider  the  following  practice  fair ; 
National  manufacturers  are  now 
jiermitting  a  great  number  of  stores 
to  offer  their  products  at  the  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  ])rices  on  terms  rang¬ 
ing  from  eight  to  twenty-eiglit 
months  withcjut  a  carrying  charge 
and  at  the  same  time  insisting  that 
the  stores  who  are  not  in  position 
to  offer  long  terms  without  a  carry¬ 
ing  charge  must  charge  their  cus¬ 
tomers  the  established  prices. 

“What  I  have  reference  to  in  jiar- 
ticular  is  the  practice  that  has  l)e- 
come  prevalent  in  the  jewelry  busi¬ 
ness.  A  number  of  years  ago  the  so- 
called  credit  jewelers,  in  order  to 
gain  an  advantage  over  the  legiti¬ 
mate  stores  adopted  the  method 
of  offering  well-known  estal)lished 
priced  merchandise  to  the  public  on 
long  terms  and  advertising  it  ‘same 


price,  cash  or  credit’.  They  have, 
thereby,  gained  an  advantage  over 
the  legitimate  stores  who  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  recognize  the  established 
price  as  the  cash  price  and  who  have 
felt  that  the  credit  buyer  should  pay 
for  the  cost  of  credit. 

“The  credit  stores,  of  course,  use 
the  nationally  advertised  merchan¬ 
dise  as  bait  to  establish  in  the  minds 
of  the  public  the  false  premi.se  that 
they  are  selling  everything  in  their 
stores  at  lower  prices.  Actually, 
while  the  credit  jeweler  does  adver¬ 
tise  nationally  known  products,  in 
most  cases  the  customer  will  lie 
switched  to  another  product  on 
which  the  jeweler  will  make  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  profit.  This  is  e.s]x*cially  true 
in  the  case  of  watches — the  customer 
will  Ik?  switched  from  a  well-known 
and  nationally  advertised  American 
watch  to  a  Swiss.  Furtlier,  their 
diamond  rings  and  other  items  that 
have  no  national  trademark,  invari¬ 
ably  carry  a  much  higher  margin  of 
])rofit  than  comparable  merchandise 
in  other  stores. 

"We  have  always  maintained  that 
the  cash  buyer  is  entitled  to  a  lower 
|)rice  than  the  credit  buyer  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  manufac¬ 
turers  have  permitted  their  nati<ni- 
ally  established  ])rices  to  be  used  by 
the  credit  stores  as  the  credit  i)rices, 
we  have  for  a  number  of  years 
offered  the  cash  buyer  a  cash  dis¬ 
count  off  tlie  established  t)rices,  and 
were  i)repared  to  give  reasonable 
credit  terms  at  the  establi.shed  prices. 
This  practice  was  sanctioned  liy  the 
manufacturers  for  a  number  of  years 
until  the  Fair  Trade  .Acts  became  ac¬ 
tive  in  many  states.  \\’lien  a  nunil)er 
(jf  the  manufacturers  registered  un¬ 
der  the  Fair  Trade. .Acts,  thev  asked 
us  to  refrain  from  giving  the  cash 
discount.  In  an  effort  to  cooperate 
with  the  manufacturers,  we  com- 
])lied  with  their  request  but  main¬ 
tain  that  they  are  illogical  and  unfair 
in  not  recognizing  that  there  should 
be  a  differential  l)etween  credit  and 
cash  prices. 

“The  manufacturers  in  every  case, 
agreed  with  us  that  there  should  be 
such  a  differential,  but  told  us  that 
they  would  hesitate  to  insist  on  such 
a  differential  because  by  doing  so 
they  might  lose  the  business  of  the 
credit  jewelers.  They  reasoned  that 
if  they  insisted  that  the  credit  jewel¬ 
er  add  a  carrying  charge  to  tlie  es¬ 
tablished  prices  for  credit,  it  would 
rob  them  of  the  advantage  of  adver¬ 
tising  ‘same  price,  ca.sh  or  credit’ 
and  it  would  not  be  to  the  interest  of 
the  installment  .stores  to  advertise 
the  manufacturers’  products. 

“On  the  other  hand,  by  jx'rmit- 
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ting  us  to  give  a  cash  discount  it 
would  again  show  up  the  credit 
stores  to  disadvantage  and  again 
would  not  be  to  their  interest. 

“With  the  enactment  of  the  Fair 
Trade  Acts,  we  thought  we  would 
get  some  relief  from  this  unfair 
comjietition  and  were  very  much 
surprised  to  find,  in  going  over  the 
Fair  Trade  Agreements  of  manufac¬ 
turers  who  registered  under  the 
Fair  Trade  Act  of  California,  that 
the  mention  of  terms  was  completely 
ignored,  thereby  permitting  the  un¬ 
fair  practice  of  the  installment  stores 
to  continue.  A  case  in  point : 

“One  leading  watch  company, 
for  instance,  has  registered  under 
the  Fair  Trade  .“Xct  and  while  no 
mention  is  made  in  their  agreement 
as  to  whether  the  established  prices 
are  cash  or  credit,  they  are  .sanction¬ 
ing  the  offering  of  their  products 
on  long  terms  without  a  carrying 
charge.  In  the  city  of  Oakland  last 
week,  one  jeweler  offered  one  of 
their  watches  at  the  established 
prices  on  terms  of  twentv-eight 
months  to  pav.  We  comi^lained  to 
the  company  but  they  do  not  recog¬ 
nize  that  as  a  breach  of  the  Fair 
Trade  Act. 

“Is  it  not  logical  for  us  to  assume 
that  the  e.stahlished  prices  are  the 
credit  prices  when  the  manufactnrer 
sanctions  long  terms,  and  that  there¬ 
fore,  we  would  also  assume  that  an 
interest  charge  is  included  in  the 
fixed  price  and  that  the  cash  huver 
be  given  that  differential  in  the  form 
of  a  discount? 

“We  would  welcome  an  f>pportu- 
nity  to  have  a  test  case  brought 
alwut  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Court  would  recognize  the 
justice  of  our  demands  a”d  uohold 
a  decision  in  our  favor,  that  is — to 
allow  a  ca.sh  discount  in  th'^  face  of 
the  manufacturers’  permission  to 
use  their  prices  as  the  credit  prices. 

“Before  taking  any  action.  I 
should  like  a  statement  from  you 
giving  me  your  opinion.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  department  stores,  hav¬ 
ing  jewelry  departments,  in  cities 
where  installment  jewelers  operate, 
are  confronted  with  the  same  prob¬ 
lem  as  we  are,  that  is — that  the  in¬ 
stallment  store  takes  an  unfair  ad¬ 
vantage  by  giving  long  terms  as 
against  the  department  store  meth¬ 
od  of  operating  on  a  sound  credit 
basis  and  adding  a  carrying  charge 
for  those  desiring  budget  terms. 

“Would  it  not  be  to  your  interest, 
therefore,  to  give  this  matter  some 
thought  as  any  action  brought  about 
that  would  force  manufacturers  to 
recognize  the  injustice  of  this  prac¬ 


tice  would  not  only  help  the  jewel¬ 
ers,  but  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  department  stores." 

Scope  of  Miller-Tydings  Act 

Mr.  Fox’s  opinion  secured  in  this 
connection  is  outlined  as  follows : 

"I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the 
Miller-Tydings  hill  and  state  fair 
trade  acts  in  several  instances  are 
being  used  to  promote  misrepresen¬ 
tation  with  resjiect  to  the  general 
pricing  policy  of  a  store,  rather  than 
to  jwevent  it,  as  was  the  alleged  pur- 
i;ose  of  the  bill. 

“It  is,  in  my  opinion,  beyond  the 
manufacturer’s  power  to  fix  one 
l)rice  for  installment  selling  and  an¬ 
other  for  cash  selling  either  under 
the  Federal  .\ct  or  under  the  state 
acts,  and  furthermore,  it  is  beyond 
his  ])ower  to  insist  that  a  carrying 
charge  be  made  if  his  priced-fi.xed 
merchandise  is  sold  in  interstate 
commerce  and  resold  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan. 

“The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  already  prohibited,  in  the  St. 
Louis  Retail  Furniture  Dealers’ 
case,  any  agreement  to  fix  install¬ 
ment  terms  or  to  insist  that  a  carry¬ 
ing  charge  be  made,  and  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  they  would  ever  make 
a  ruling  which  would  demand  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  merchandise 
for  any  service  rendered  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

“The  Miller-Tydings  .\ct.  and 
the  majority  of  the  .state  laws,  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  fixing  of  merely  a  mini¬ 
mum  price  at  which  merchandise 
may  be  sold,  and  I  do  not  see  how  a 
manufacturer  could  fix  two  mini¬ 
mum  prices,  one  for  cash,  and  one 
for  installment  selling,  since  by  so 
doing  he  would  be  dictating  the 
terms  of  sale  and  not  merely  estab¬ 
lishing  a  minimum  price. 

“A  few  state  laws,  including 
California,  provide  for  an  actual 
selling  price,  rather  than  a  minimum 
selling  price,  and  it  is  conceivable 
that  under  such  laws  a  manufactur¬ 
er,  if  he  cared  to  do  so.  might  fix 
an  installment  price  and  a  cash  jjrice 
but  even  under  the  California  .Act. 
in  Section  lj/2.  the  law  merely  pro¬ 
hibits  anyone  from  ‘wdllfully  and 
knowingly  advertising,  offering  for 
sale  or  selling  any  commodity  at 
LESS  TH.AX  the  price  stipulated 


MEN’S  FURNISHINGS  BUYER 
.\V. 'ML ABLE;  .An  unusually  well- 
recommended  buyer  and  merchandiser  of 
men’s  furnishings  is  seeking  a  connection 
with  a  store  of  small  or  medium  size. 


IX  .AXY  contract  entered  into  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  1 
of  this  Act.’  So  that  even  after  a 
price  is  fixed  for  sale  for  cash.  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  anyone 
would  l)e  violating  the  Act  who  sold 
for  that  cash  price  and  extended 
credit  for  30,  60  or  90  days — or  two 
years.  Of  course  the  California  law 
would  control  only  contracts  made 
wdthin  the  State  of  California  and 
not  contracts  made  under  the  Miller- 
Tydings  law  (Federal  Act),  and 
with  respect  to  these  interstate  con¬ 
tracts,  the  allowable  price  fixed  is 
solely  the  minimum  price  and  no 
other. 

“There  may,  however,  be  a  means 
by  which  the  aid  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  could  l)e  invoked 
to  eliminate  any  overt  act  which 
might  delude  the  public  into  believ¬ 
ing  that  none  of  the  prices  charged 
by  these  installment  houses  con¬ 
tained  any  element  of  carrying 
charge,  and  the  use  of  this  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  merchandise  and  the 
resale  price  fixed  thereon  as  a  means 
to  so  mislead  the  consumer.  If,  for 
example,  they  advertise  that  there  is 
no  carrying  charge  and  use  these 
nationally  advertised  items  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  I  believe  that  I  could  obtain 
action  from  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  and  if  any  of  our  memlx-rs 
are  interested,  and  if  such  ads  are 
obtainable  and  are  forwarded  to  me 
for  consideration,  I  will  be  very  glad 
to  take  the  matter  up.’’ 

California  readers  interested  in 
Mr.  Fox’s  suggestion  are  urged  to 
send  copies  of  such  ads.  if  available, 
to  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Credit 
Management  Division. 

In  conclusion,  we  might  add  what 
Rolf  Xugent  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  jiointed  out  in  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  “Retailing”  some  time  ago, 
and  that  is  that  the  burden  of  finding 
a  solution  for  our  predicament  falls 
upon  us  and  not  ipjon  governmental 
agencies.  The  important  thing  to 
remember  is  that  there  w'ill  lx  m(»re 
legislation  in  this  field  and  install¬ 
ment  sellers  will  do  well  by  taking 
the  initiative  in  its  preparation, 
rather  than  w’ait  for  some  crackjiot 
reformer  to  come  aong  and  then 
having  to  face  the  possibility  of 
fighting  ill-considered  and  impracti¬ 
cal  legislative  proposals. 


He  is  familiar  with  the  entire  bovs’  and 
men’s  wear  division,  and  has  also  mer¬ 
chandised  ready-to-wear  accessories.  His 
experience  has  been  in  one  of  the  country’s 
more  successful  stores.  For  details,  write 
the  Merchandising  Division. 


OPENING  WANTED 
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*  THESE  standard  department  store  registers  at 
a  new  low  price  are  ideally  suited  for  islands,  for 
basement  departments  where  registers  are  shifted 
about,  for  small  departments,  for  the  fountain, 
and  wherever  a  limited  number  of  salespeople  are 
needed. 

Identified  as  Class  1500  clerk- wrap  Nationals, 
these  standard  machines  are  available  in  two-  and 
four-drawer  models  ...  in  black  with  chromium 
trim  or  a  brown  mahogany  grain  finish.  These 
registers  certify  sales  slips  or  issue  a  two-part 
receipt  .  .  .  provide  individual  cash  drawers  and 
clerk  totals.  Just  the  machines  you’ve  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  to  fill  out  your  cash  register  installations 
in  time  to  give  your  Christmas  crowds  fast, 
economical  service. 

Get  in  touch  with  your  National  Cash  Register 
representative  today  . . .  then  order  your  registers 
now  and  have  them  installed  before  the  Christmas 


NOW  AT  A 

NEW  LOW  PRICE 


MiaticnaL  G^dh 

Go. 

(y  DAYTON,  OHIO 

•  Type  writing- Boohlieepjng  Mochines  •  Banii  Bookkeeping  Machines 
9  Wochines  •  4nofysis  Moch/nes  •  Check  Writing  ond  Signing  Machines 


Cut  Your  Credit  Costs 
With  Age  Analysis 
of  Charge  Accounts 


FREE  BOOK  TELLS  HOW 


•  Here  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  explain  how  to  interpret  and 
fully  utilize  the  data  revealed  by 
age  analysis  in  practical  credit 
management.  Few  retailers,  even 
among  those  who  now  age  their 
accounts,  realize  the  many  money¬ 
saving  uses  which  may  be  made  of 
such  an  analysis.  In  this  new  book, 
the  well-known  authority  on 
credit  practices.  Dr.  Clyde  W. 
Phelps  of  the  University  of  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  tells  just  how  you  can 
cut  your  credit  costs  by  applying 
the  information  revealeu  by  a 
study  of  your  accounts  receivable. 

Do  you  know,  for  instance,  the 
relation  of  slowness  of  accounts  to 
bad  debt  losses,  to  extra  book¬ 
keeping  and  collection  costs,  to 
extra  interest  costs?  What  is  the 
proportion  of  frozen  assets  in  your 
accounts  receivable?  How  can  you 
take  greater  advantage  of  cash 
discounts^*  How  do  slow  accounts 
affect  your  capital  turnover  and 


profit?  How  can  you  measure  the  | 
actual  cost  of  carrving  slow  ac¬ 
counts?  All  these  questions  are 
answered  in  this  new  book  which 
you  may  obtain  without  cost. 

Other  chapters  discuss  the  use 
of  age  analysis  in  control  and  in 
collection  work.  Finally,  there  is 
a  chapter  showing  just  how  to  age 
charge  accounts.  This  completely 
describes  the  aging  procedure  and 
tells  how  to  continue  the  aging  on 
a  monthly  basis  so  that  you  can  get 
maximum  benefits  from  the  practice. 

Write  for  free  copy 

Household  Finance  Corporation 
has  published  this  book  to  pro¬ 
mote  better  credit 
methods.  A  copy 
will  be  sent  to  any 
retailer  or  credit 
manager  without 
obligation.  Mail 
the  coupon  for  your 
copy  now. 


HOUSEHOLD  FIHANCE 

CORPORATION  and  Subsidiaries 


"Doctor  oj  Family  Finances" 

...  on*  of  Anwrico't  leoding  fomily  finance  orgonizoNons  with  228  bronchet  in  148  cities 


Household  Finance  Corporation 

Dept.  NRDG-11,  919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  "Age  Analysis  of  Charge  Accounts”.  This 
request  places  me  under  no  obligation. 

Samt . 

Address . 

Cisy . State . 


Homefurnishings 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

terns  were  ( )riental :  this  fall  they  are  still  hi  st.  wi.h 
f)0.6%.  Chinese  patterns  are  second,  showing  a  de¬ 
crease,  and  are  now  almost  equalled  in  nuinher  hy  Tex¬ 
tures,  which  are  third.  Mtidern  designs  are  decreasing; 
plain  colors  are  stronger  than  they  were  in  the  spring, 
Imt  only  half  what  they  were  a  year  ago. 

Color  Trends  in  Rugs: 

Color  trends  are  similar  in  .X.xministers  and  Wiltons. 

In  Texture  designs;  wood  tones,  inc.iuhng  browns, 
account  for  nearly  half  the  total ;  green  is  second  in  ho.h 
weaves,  rust  third,  blue  fourth. 

In  Oriental  patterns,  reds  and  rose  lead  and  show 
marked  increases  in  both  Wiltons  and  .Xxminsters.  In 
Wiltons  the  popularity  of  Kashan  and  Kirman  designs 
makes  tan  the  second  most  important  ground  color,  with 
rust,  taupe  and  blue  following.  In  .Axminsters,  rust  is 
second,  tan  third,  taupe  fourth  and  blue  fifth. 

In  Early  .\merican  Axminsters,  wood  tones,  browns 
and  tans  represent  half  of  the  iiopular  iiriced  lines,  one- 
(juarter  of  the  better  grades.  \’ari-co!ored  patterns  are 
second  in  lower  price  lines,  first  in  better  price  lines. 

In  printed  velvets,  color  changes  are  sligh\  They 
show  the  following  order:  green,  wood  tones  and 
browns,  blue,  red. 

Figured  Carpets: 

In  the  .Xxminister  weave,  textures  are  first ;  Modern 
designs  second;  Colonial  third  (decreasing)  and  Floral 
and  Leaf  fourth. 

In  Wiltons,  Floral  and  Leaf  designs  are  first :  Mod¬ 
ern  designs  .second;  Textures  third  (increasing);  all- 
over  and  Colonial  patterns  of  minor  imiiortance. 

In  printed  velvets,  more  than  half  are  in  modern  pat¬ 
terns:  textures  are  of  some  small  importance. 

Figured  carjiet  color  trends  follow  in  general  those 
of  figured  rugs.  In  texture  and  modern  design^,  wood- 
tones.  browns  and  tans  lead  in  all  weaves.  In  floral  and 
leaf  designs  in  Wiltons  red  is  first  (increasing),  green 
second  and  woodtones  third. 

In  jdain  carp.et  colors,  greens  are  still  leading,  woo  1- 
tones  and  browns  are  a  close  second ;  blue  and  red  are 
tied  for  third  place ;  taupes,  tans  and  rust  are  small 
but  steady  and  rose  and  jiurple  are  minor. 

Analysis  of  Retail  Sales 

.\nalysis  of  consumer  demand  as  rejiorted  to  the 
Council  hy  retail  stores  sliows  the  following  trends  in 
rugs : 

Designs : 

Texture  designs  are  in  first  place  in  every  section  of 
the  country  except  New  York  and  New  England,  and 
showing  steady  increase. 

Colonial  and  Early  American  patterns  are  second, 
and  steady  enough  to  indicate  strength  for  some  time  to 
come.  (Orientals  are  third  and  show  further  decline, 
having  fallen  from  first  to  third  place  in  the  past  two 
t  ears.  Their  renewed  strength,  evident  in  some  manu¬ 
facturers’  sales,  may  be  reflected  in  Spring  retail  sales. 

Modern  designs  are  in  fourth  place  (third  in  manu¬ 
facturers’  lines)  and  show  the  same  general  decline 
evident  in  manufacturers'  reports.  Floral  and  Leaf 
patterns  are  minor;  Chinese  designs  are  last  and  de¬ 
creasing  in  pojmlarity. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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New  Features  in  Burroughs  Calculators  Save 
Time  and  Money  on  Each  Calculating  Job 
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Faster,  simpler,  quieter  operation;  direct  subtraction;  improved  appearance;  and 
light,  uniform  key  touch  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  advanced  features  of  this  new 
Burroughs.  See,  also,  how  improved  features  in  other  Burroughs  Calculators  will 
enable  you  to  select  exactly  the  right  Burroughs  Calculator  for  any  calculating  job. 
Telephone  your  local  Burroughs  office  for  complete  information,  or  write  direct  to — 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  6801  SECOND  BLVD.,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 


NEW  ELECTRIC 

DUPLEX  CALCULATOR 


GRAND  TOTAL 


The  retulU  o(  individuel  calcula* 
lions  appear  in  the  lower  dials/ 
then,  at  the  touch  of  a  motor  bar, 
they  are  transferred  to  the  upper 
dials  where  they  accumulate  into 
a  grand  total. 


INDIVIDUAL 
TOTAL  J 


DIRECT 


SUBTRACTION 


A  mere  touch  of  this  key 
subtracts  an  amount  directly 
from  the  grand  total  without 
the  use  of  complements. 


A  small  six>column  calculator  for 
handling  small  amounts.  It  assures 
low  equipment  costs  where  a  machine 
of  largct  capacity  is  not  required. 


The  many  styles  of  Burroughs  Calculators 
include  macMnes  of  six,  ten  and  fourteen 
column  totaling  capacities,  fractional 
keyboards,  electric  or  hand  operation. 


BurroiMhs  Electric  Calculator  with 
Simphnfd  Subbaction.  New  speed, 
new  ouiet  operation,  new  style.  Ten 
and  fourteen  column  caoacities. 


"25  YEARS 
OF 

RETAILING" 

1911-1936 


A  limited  number  of  eopies  of  this 
important  history  of  retailing  are  still 
available.  The  period  eovered  began 
with  the  founding  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Assoeiation.  Sinee  then 
the  department  store  and  its  resourees 
have  undergone  a  revolutionary  devel¬ 
opment  in  every  phase — the  history  of 
that  period  makes  faeinating  reading, 
and  it  is  eovered  here  in  complete  de¬ 
tail  by  a  group  of  thirty-one  experts 
from  that  many  fields. 

The  book  is  a  beautiful  volume 
10  X  13,  containing  275  pages,  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated. 

Ideal  for  gift  giving. 

PRICE  $3.50 
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Colors: 

Leading  colors  are  given  below,  in  the  order  of  de¬ 
mand  : 

In  Textures:  browns  and  woodtones;  green;  rust; 
red  and  tan  ;  blue ;  taui)e.  The  browns,  greens  and  blues 
show’  increase  in  demand. 

In  Colonial  patterns :  woodtones ;  tan ;  green ;  vari¬ 
colored  grounds;  blue;  rust.  (Blue  is  a  minor  color, 
but  increasing;  rust  is  decreasing.) 

In  Oriental  patterns:  red;  tan;  blue;  rust;  rose. 

(  Blue  is  reix)rted  to  show  greater  consumer  interest 
than  manufacturers’  lines  indicate.) 

In  Modern  designs :  W’oodtones  and  brown  lead  by 
wide  margin ;  rust ;  green ;  tan ;  blue  and  red ;  the  last 
two  minor  but  increasing. 

In  Floral  and  Leaf  patterns:  Woodtones  and  brown; 
green;  tan.  (These  are  increasing  and  account  for  over 
half  of  all  ground  colors.)  Rust,  red  and  blue  follow, 
showing  increases. 

In  Chinese  ])atterns:  rust  and  green;  red  and  blue; 
tans  and  browns,  rose. 

Plain  color  rugs:  green  first,  brown  second;  other 
colors  in  order  summarized  below  for  ])lain  carpeting. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

In  carjieting.  trends  are  summarized  as  follows: 
Designs : 

Textures  are  first  in  demand ;  Colonial  second,  both 
increasing.  Modern  designs  are  also  increasing  in  de¬ 
mand,  while  Floral  and  Oriental  patterns  are  declining. 

Plain  Carpet  Colors: 

Demand  follows  the  following  order :  W'oodtones  and 
brown ;  green ;  red ;  rust ;  blue ;  tan ;  taui^e ;  rose ;  pur¬ 
ple  ;  black.  Red  and  blue  are  increasing ;  rust,  taupe  and 
rose  declining;  purple  and  black  are  of  minor  impor¬ 
tance,  but  show’  some  increase. 

Figured  Carpet  Colors: 

Woodtones  and  brown  are  first  in  figured  car|)ets  of 
all  types.  Green  is  second  in  textures,  moderns  and 
floral  patterns ;  and  only  slightly  less  jiopular  in  Coloni¬ 
al  and  all-over  designs.  Tan  is  second  in  Colonial  and 
all-over  patterns  and  third  in  textures  and  florals.  Rusr 
is  fourth  in  textures  and  Orientals,  and  fifth  in  all-over 
and  floral  patterns.  Red  is  fourth  in  all-over  and  floral 
designs;  sixth  in  Colonial  and  Modern.  Blue  is  fifth 
in  Colonial  and  Modern  and  sixth  in  Texture  and 
Florals. 


Piece  Goods 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

numhers,  cut  the  yardage.  The  wide  range  of  colors  in 
your  featured  flat  crepe  should  be  handled  the  same 
way.  Cut  the  yardage  wherever  possible. 

In  cutting  yardages  low,  it  is  most  important  to  ask 
cooperation  in  w’atching  stocks  closely  and  anticipate 
reorders. 

Silks  and  rayons  should  feature  fashion  colors  but 
avoid  the  duplication  of  the  same  color  in  every  price 
range.  Be  sure  you  have  all  wanted  colors  and  stock 
them  only  in  three  instead  of  six  price  ranges.  At  least 
once  a  month  impress  your  customers  with  your  wide 
assortment  of  colors  by  mixing  all  price  ranges  together 
in  a  big  color  display.  Set  end  to  end  for  color  harmony. 
Your  sign  w’ill  read:  “Silk  or  rayon  crepes  from  $1.00 
to  $2.50  a  yard.”  A  customer  who  wants  a  color  may 
ask  for  it  at  a  different  price,  but  if  she  w’ants  it  the 
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slight  difference  in  price  will  not  discourage  her. 

By  a  thorough  revamping  of  your  staple  stocks,  you 
can  increase  their  turnover  and  decrease  their  money 
value,  leaving  a  slightly  extra  budget  for  style. 

It  is  important  to  buy  all  new  fashion  colors  in  one 
price  range  and  promote  them  while  they  are  new, 
using  the  new  fashion  names. 

Buy  high  priced  novelties  in  short  yardage,  choosing 
only  the  fast  selling  color  combinations. 

In  velvet  and  metal  stocks,  buy  very  short  yardage, 
except  in  the  colors  you  know  move  (juickly. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  buy  short  yardage  in  high  priced 
wools,  hut  with  the  exception  of  the  blacks  and  fast  sell¬ 
ing  fashion  colors,  it  is  very  imixjrtant  to  stock  high 
])riced  novelties  in  short  yardage.  If  your  manufacturer 
does  not  care  for  what  he  calls  ‘‘the  sample  business,” 
work  out  some  cooi)erative  buying  with  other  stores 
in  your  buying  office.  You  can  split  most  high  price 
novelties  and  so  offer  a  wider  assortment. 

It  is  increasingly  im]X)rtant  to  present  a  new  style 
picture  in  rapidly  changing  succession,  and  if  with  your 
same  budget,  you  can  cut  down  the  yardage  of  some 
stocks  so  you  can  introduce  new  fashions  when  they 
are  hot  news,  lK)th  profit  and  turnover  will  improve. 


Close-Ups 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

the  next  few  years.  This  should  be  particularly  true  in 
those  stores  where  merchandising  influences  too  strongly 
the  e.xercise  of  clear  thinking  in  credit  matters.  Protec¬ 
tion  against  an  “installment  headache”  at  some  future 
(late  can  be  only  obtained  by  stores  willing  to  clean  u]i 
their  ])olicies  on  credit  terms  now.  Failure  to  do  so  will 
likely  mean  the  renewal  of  com^ietition  on  terms,  and  the 
loss  of  the  opportunity  for  joint  action  later. 

★  ♦  * 

Lew  Hahn  has  spent  considerable 
time  reiterating  to  the  staff  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  standing  rule  at 
N.R.D.G.A.  headquarters  of  meeting  requests  for  as¬ 
sistance  from  member  stores  “immediately,  fully  and 
courteously”. 

You  can  depend  on  it  that  the  staff  is  at  all  times  ready 
to  help  you  in  that  way.  But  often  you  can  “help  us 
help  you”  in  just  such  a  manner  as  did  one  of  our  Can¬ 
adian  members  the  other  day. 

This  meml)er,  planning  to  visit  New  York,  wrote  an 
advance  letter  to  the  Controllers’  Congress  outlining 
seven  points  on  which  he  wanted  information  when  he 
visited  the  N.R.D.G.A.  offices.  He  said  he  was  anxious 
to  obtain  information  as  to  the  best  authorities  on  the 
planning  of  store  traffic  studies,  layouts  and  fixtures,  the 
methods  employed  by  two  Fifth  Avenue  stores  in  chang¬ 
ing  over  older  businesses,  general  information  regarding 
operations  of  dress  chains,  exiieriences  of  other  stores 
in  using  certain  types  of  equipment,  advice  on  how  to 
develop  cewperative  activities  with  four  or  five  other 
stores  in  same  city  in  Canada  each  doing  approximately 
the  same  volume,  compensation  of  sales  force  in  regard 
to  establishing  practical  commission  and  quota  plans,  and 
suggestions  for  improving  restaurant  operations. 

The  member  gave  the  time  he  would  arrive.  When  he 
visited  the  Controllers’  Congress,  that  group  had  been 
able  to  assemble  with  the  help  of  other  divisions  of  the 
Association,  sufficient  information  so  as  to  sf)eedily  and 
completely  answer  each  of  the  specific  requests.  When 
you  next  plan  to  visit  the  N.R.D.G.A.  try  out  this  idea, 
but  even  if  you  have  not  notified  us  in  advance  come 
anyway. 


LOOK!  RAILWAY  EXPRESS 

IS  RIGHT  ON  THE  JOB!" 


"l  told  you  they’d  be  here  O.K.“  Yes,  sure-fire,  accurate 
service  when  you  ship  by  Railway  Express.  Pick-up  on 
phone  call,  and  prompt  delivery,  without  extra  charge, 
in  all  cities  and  principal  towns.  TOP-speed  all  the  way. 
Low,  economical  cost.  For  service  on  anything  you 
have  to  ship,  phone  nearest  Railway  Express  office. 

For  super-speed  use  Air  Express 
-  2500  miles  overnight. 

R  AI  LWA!^^XPRE  S  S 

agencyK  /Inc. 

NATION-WIDE  HAIL-AIR  SERVICE 


Help  Us 
Help  You 
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•  You  know  how  it  is  when  there 
is  something  new  and  unusual  in 
your  line.  The  word  gets  around. 
Just  so  with  the  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania!  Everybody’s  talking  about 
its  new  version  of  glamour.  A 
sweep  of  changes  that  add  enjoy¬ 
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ment  to  your  visit... new  beauty 
in  the  lobby... new  charm  in  the 
Bar.. .new  color  in  the  Cafe  Rouge 
...innovations  in  your  spacious 
bedroom.  Next  time  in  New  York 
see  why  retail  men  flock  to  the 

Pennsylvania! 

> 

•  CONVENIENT  by  foot  or  %c  sub- 


IT  has  recently  been  suggested  that 
department  stores  might  consider 
the  possibility  of  handling  a 
limited  number  of  commercial  re¬ 
frigeration  units  of  the  reach-in 
type,  to  supply  the  needs  of  large 
families  who  would  find  it  desirable 
to  maintain  extra  large-scale  refrig¬ 
eration  storage  in  the  basement  of 
the  home.  While  there  are  over¬ 
size  home  refrigerators  available, 
there  are  some  advantages  which 
might  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
a  regular  size  refrigerator  in  the 
kitchen  or  pantry,  and  a  special  stor¬ 
age  refrigerator  in  the  basement.  A 
refrigerator  so  placed  would  also 
provide  a  convenient  source  of  sup¬ 
ply  for  snacks  and  meals  served  in 
the  basement  recreation  rooms 
which  have  become  so  popular. 
Many  people  consider  the  juirchase 
of  small,  subsidiary  refrigerators  for 
this  purpose  alone.  In  the  case  of  a 
large  household  this  iiotential  small 
sale  might  he  converted  into  a  siza¬ 
ble  one  by  advancing  the  idea  of 
combining  it  with  a  storage  refrig¬ 
erator. 

The  manufacturer  who  advances 
this  idea  features  the  reach-in  type 
of  refrigerator  in  his  commercial 
line.  These  are  completely  in¬ 
tegrated  units  with  the  cooling  unit 
and  the  condensing  unit  “engineered 
in”  the  refrigerator  cabinet — so  that 
they  carry  out  the  “package”  idea 
as  definitely  as  any  regular  domestic 
refrigerator  does.  To  standard  re¬ 
frigerators  of  this  type  a  unit  can 
be  added  which  will  supply  an  ex¬ 
tra  large  quantity  of  ice  cubes,  de¬ 
sirable  for  large-scale  entertaining. 

*  *  * 

The  needs,  wants  and  whims  of 
the  consumer  appear  to  influence 
I^roduction,  merchandising  and  pro¬ 
motion  todav  to  an  extent  never 


known  before.  The  innovations  in 
the  1938  line  of  one  refrigerator 
manufacturer,  shown  this  fall,  are 
based  upon  the  sugge.stions  of  117 
typical  .American  and  foreign  house¬ 
wives,  who  kept  accurate  records  of 
refrigerator  performance  in  terms 
of  operating  efficiency,  economy  and 
convenience  under  actual  home  con¬ 
ditions.  One  of  the  innovations  in 
this  line  is  a  new  meat  storage  com¬ 
partment  designed  to  conserve  mois¬ 
ture  and  keep  the  meat  from  drying 
out,  the  housewives  having  listed  the 
proper  preservation  of  meat  as  one 
of  their  most  vexing  problems. 
Built  in  humidity  storage  in  the  form 
of  a  glass  topped  drawer  for  extra 
large  quantities  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  is  another  feature  added  at 
their  suggestion.  .Additional  frozen 
storage  capacity  and  a  more  conveni¬ 
ently  located  temi)erature  regulator 
were  also  requested,  and  have  l)een 
supplied  in  the  new  line. 


N.  R.  D.  G.  .A.  memlx*rs  who  have 
not  already  done  so  are  urged  to  re¬ 
turn  the  questionnaires  sent  out  last 
month  for  the  Major  .Appliance 
Study.  It  is  lielieved  that  the  study 
will  he  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  all  department  stores  who  handle 
electric  appliances,  and  that  the  co- 
o])eration  asked  will  pay  large  divi¬ 
dends  in  return  when  the  results 
are  compiled. 


The  February  Bulletin  will  in¬ 
clude  our  Electric  .Appliance  Sales 
Manual.  This  has  been  prepared  by 
a  man  outstanding  in  the  field,  and 
will  be  an  important  addition  to  our 
manual  series.  .As  usual,  extra  cop¬ 
ies  will  be  available  for  salespeople 
in  member  stores. 


Hom 

PCNNSYLVANIA 

STATLER  OPERATED 

ACROSS  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA  STATION  N  Y 

(lOrl  A  P  psl-'t  i  H  WtCaC-  V 


Chicago  Offic*; 

HOTELS  STATLER  COMPANY,  INC. 
77  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET 


BULLETIN  BOUND  VOLUMES 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  the  year,  we  are  making  our 
annual  plans  for  binding  the  1937  issues  of  The  Bulletin  into 
single  volumes.  The  wealth  of  information  on  the  current  dis¬ 
cussions  of  store  problems,  centering  around  Merchandising, 
Control,  Credit,  Store  Management,  Sales  Promotion,  Personnel, 
Traffic  and  Delivery  makes  it  advisable  to  have  issues  of  The 
Bulletin  bound  together  for  practical  file  purposes. 

Bound  volumes  will  be  made  up  on  order  only.  Send  in 
yours  now.  Price  to  members  is  $5. 
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